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Equipment of the Teachers 

College Faculty 
Contribution of Teacher to Any School not Less than 80 Per Cent 
of Total. Qualities which Constitute a Good Teacher. Love of 


Knowledge and Love of Childhood Come First. Scholarship 
Is an Essential Requirement 


By CHARLES McKENNEY 
President Michigan State Normal College 


that as the term is popularly used a school is constituted 

of four factors—the pupils, a teacher, a meeting place, 
and material with which to work.- Now, while these four 
factors are all essential to a school and in that respect are of 
equal importance, they are not of equal rank in respect of the 
necessary quality and character of each. Of course, there 
must be pupils, but itis notessentialthat __ 


l IS NEXT to pronouncing a self-evident truth to state 


Museums in Relationship 


to Schools 


Futile to Attempt to Teach Geography, Art, or Nature Without 

Illustrative Material. Objects in Museums of Individual Schools 

Become Stale and Lose Interest. Cooperation with Public 
Museums Usual Arrangement 


By LAURENCE VAIL COLEMAN 
Secretary The American Association of Museums 


BJECTS that can be seen and felt are to the child the 
O realities of life. His fabric of sound understanding 
must be woven from strands of sense perception and 
largely, too, his emotional life must be shaped by objective 
experience and unfolded by the play of the senses. Of neces- 
sity, therefore, objects, which are the roots of sense perception, 
are of prime importance to the teacher. 
It is not surprising that the use of ob- 








they live in brownstone fronts, drive to |[ 
school in automobiles, nor rank A on the | 
Alpha test. One of the most interesting, 
suggestive and efficient schools I ever saw 
was one in which every child in the room 
wasanimbecile. All the best social phil- 
osophy, all the newest in educational 
psychology, all the modern applications 

of good pedagogy were there. It was an 

Al school. 

While there must be a place for pupils 
and teacher to meet, the character of the 
place is not of supremeimportance. Iam _ | 
fully in sympathy with the educational | 
sentiment which is insisting that our 
school houses shall be architecturally and 
artistically as well as practically fit testi- 
monials to the exalted place in which we 
hold public education, but Iam aware that 
palatial buildings do not make schools. 
Socrates’ schoolroom was the market place, 
the shops and gymnasiums of Athens. 
Wherever men congregated was for him a 
schoolroom. Jesus taught by the sea- 


accounts, 


LL INTELLIGENT THINKERS 
upon the subject now utterly dis- 
card and repudiate the idea that read- 
ing and writing, with a knowledge of I 
constitute education. 
lowest claim which any intelligent man 
now prefers in its behalf is, that its do- 
main extends over the threefold nature 
of man; over his body, training it by 
the systematic and intelligent observ- 
ance of those benign laws which secure 
health, impart strength and prolong 
life; over his intellect, invigorating the 
mind, replenishing it with knowledge, | 
and cultivating all these tastes, which | 
are allied to virtue; and over his moral 
and religious susceptibilities also, de- || museums. 
throning selfishness, enthroning con- 
science, leading the affections outward- 
ly in good-will toward man, and up- 
| ward in gratitude, and reverence to 
God.—Horace Mann. 


jects as tools in teaching has become 
general, and it is not surprising that, as a 
sacrifice to convenience and sometimes to 
| necessity, objects themselves are usually 
|| replaced in the classroom by pictures of 
The them. Textbook illustrations, charts, and 
pictures are essentially objects with one 
dimension squeezed out of them so that 
they may be reproduced in quantity and 
handled easily and safely. Such repro- 
ductions, to be sure, are necessary, but 
the objects themselves are always to be 
preferred and should be at a premium. 

The preservation, care, and interpreta- 
tion of objects are the function of mu- 
seums, and cooperative relationships have 
| sprung up naturally between schools and 
These relationships have been 
| an outgrowth of museum initiative in al- 
| most every case. It is equally true that 

wherever cooperation between schools and 
| museums has gotten under way, the teach- 
|| ers have become enthusiastic proponents 
|| of the plan and the initiators of more inti- 














shore, in the desert, on the open hillside 
and by the Samarian well. Abelard lectured in a mere shed and 
his eager students sat upon bundles of straw. The little red 
schoolhouse of New England, the crude log hut of the old 
Northwest, and the early sod houses of the prairie States could 
make no boast of beauty or convenience, but many of them 
housed schools that ranked high if measured by standards of 
achievement. 

In this day of the modern textbook, of libraries and labora- 
tories, it is difficult for us to conceive of a good school desti- 





An address ‘before the Centennial Celebration of Teacher Training, Terre 
Haute, Ind., December 6, 1923. ; 
( Continued on page 162.) 
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mate relationships with the museumists; 

but until they discover from experience that illustrative material 
is a help and not a burden, teachers are prone to avoid its use. 
The purpose of this paper is to draw an outline of cooperative 
relationships between schools and museums, with particular 
reference to public museums—institutions of a new type, which 
are the results of a century and a half of museum development 
in America. This paper has been prepared in the light of cor- 
respondence with five persons who occupy representative places 
in the field of museum educational work: Carl G. Rathmann, 
director of the Educational Museum of the St. Louis Public 
Schools; Anna B. Gallup and Delia I. Griffin, the directors of 
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the children’s museums—of Brooklyn, 
New York, and Boston, Massachusetts, 
respectively; and two curators of edu- 
cational departments in public museums 
Rossiter Howard of The Cleveland 
Museum of Art and Harold L. Madison 
of The Cleveland Museum of Natural 
History. 


The Scope of Cooperative Work 


It would be futile to attempt the teach 
ing of geography, history, art, or nature 
study without illustrative material of 
some sort. The cheapness and avail- 
ability of pictures has brought them into 
general use in the classroom, but objects 
the things themselves, which are very 
much better for teaching purposes than 
pictures—are not much used because they 
are difficult to procure, expensive, and 
perishable. Yet the objects themselves 
may often be borrowed from museums 
with the greatest ease. Mounted birds, 
preserved plants, minerals, small sculp- 
tures, print and paintings, historic objects 
and the like are the currency in which 
museums deal, and much of this material 
is not so rare and not so perishable as to 
forbid its loan. 

The usefulness of such material to the 
school is the first circumstance which 
brings schools and museums into relation- 
ship. The second grows out of the fact 
that a single object may be utilized almost 
every day if owned by a museum and 
loaned to a number of schools successively, 
whereas it would lie idle much of the time 
if it were owned by aschool. A third con- 
trolling factor is the special care which 
most objects demand to keep them out 
of the scrap heap. 


Specialists Have Better Knowledge of Interpretation 


Perhaps most important of all in bring- 
ing schools and museums together is the 
fact that only a group of specialists can 
be expected to have the knowledge neces- 
sary to interpret the wide range of 
illustrative material which every teacher 
needs. This information is not to be 
expected of the teacher, but it can be taken 
at second hand from museum scientists, 
artists, and historians. 

Then, too, the museum has a function 
of its own which the school may well 
help it to discharge. That function is to 
initiate experience by bringing the child 
into sympathetic contact with objects of 
great beauty and of deep significance. A 
new world may be opened up by a visit 
to a museum of art which can speak 
through the masterpieces of human cre- 
ation; there is a comparable opportunity 
for the museum of science which has the 
skeleton of a dinosaur of a million years 
ago, or to the history museum which has 
a life mask of George Washington, or for 
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that matter, to the industry museum 
which has the first steam engine. The 
school can not teach esthetics nor give the 
inspiration which such incomparable ob- 
jects give, but recognizing the importance 
of the museum’s messages, the schoo] may 
help the museum to awaken interests 
which may then be trusted to increase 
enthusiasm for the work of the classroom. 

In the nature of things, then, the public 
museum is sister to the public school, and 
that we have reason to discuss how best 
these two institutions may coordinate 
their efforts. 


The School Museum 


Schools ard school systems have occa- 
sionally found themselves in the museum 
business, for some schools have collections 
of their own and some school systems have 
collections which are used in common by 
all of the schools. 

Museums in schools consist usually of 
objects which have been brought in by 
the children. If this material is not kept 
too long, it may be used to great advan- 
tage, but practice has demonstrated over 
and over again that objects kept for long 
periods in the classroom or in the school 
become uninteresting and clog the wheels 
of progress. Therefore a permanent 
museum in a school is not to be desired. 

In two cities the school systems have 
established general school museums. In 
St. Louis there is such a museum which is 
working actively and effectively. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of objects are availa- 
able to teachers on call, and automobile 
trucks deliver them when needed. In 
Cleveland a similar though less ambitious 
plan is in operation. These projects have 
proven exceedingly useful. The plan 
clearly has advantages, especially for 
materials which can be administered in 
routine fashion. For materials that are 
not too rare nor too valuable, this method 
is ideal, and the day may come when 
every school system will have its museum 
department. 


The Public Museum and the School 


In scores of cities which have no school 
museums, public museums are cooperat- 
ing with schools in efforts to carry out 
similar work. In addition to the loan 
of material, other lines of work, notably 
lectures and museum instruction, have 
developed. 

The following notes on each of the three 
important branches of work will give an 
idea of how they are carried out. Within 
the limits of its means, any museum 
should be able to render this service to 
the schools in its community. 

The typical school collection consists 
of perhaps a dozen objects in a carrying 
case and accompanied by descriptive 


matter. Experience has proved that for 
most purposes a few simple objects are 
much to be preferred to many elaborate 
ones, and also that objects which may be 
handled by the pupils, or at least isolated 
and studied individually, are of greater 
effectiveness than a set of objects dis- 
played in a portable case with even the 
best of arrangement and labeling. The 
collection may be accompanied by charts 
and photographs, by stereoscopes and 
lantern slides, or even by a motion-picture 
film. The greatest usefulness of such 
collections is in connection with nature 
study, art, history, geography, reading, 
and composition. 


Functions of Specialized Museums 


Science museums lend cabinets of 
birds, of small mammals, of ~inerals, 
models of primitive dwellings and cos- 
tumes, and assemblages of the products 
of foreign countries as well as of our own. 
Art museums circulate small objects 
such as pictures, fragments of sculpture, 
textiles and pottery from ancient Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, and medieval Europe; 
cloisonne, book bindings, etchings, half- 
tones; and small collections which show 
materials and processes employed in the 
production of beautiful textiles, utensils, 
jewelry, furniture, prints, and even dolls. 
A few museums of history which have 
realized their usefulness are making avail- 
able to the school objects illustrative of 
local history. 

The descriptive matter for these col- 
lections may be in the form of labels or 
manuscript, printed leaflets, or even books. 
Bibliographies are sometimes included to 
encourage collateral reading by the 
teacher, but ordinarily descriptive matter 
is predigested for the teacher by the 
museum specialist. It has been found 
to be essential that full facilities be placed 
at the disposal of the teacher without 
thrusting upon her the necessity for 
additional preparation. 


Lectures Developed from Good Labels 


Descriptive labels merge by easy 
stages into ‘‘canned’’ lectures which are 
designed to be read by the teacher to the 
accompaniment of lantern slides; and 
this in turn is the first step in the direc- 
tion of museum lectures, as we shall see. 

The methods employed to administer 
circulating collections are many and 
diverse. Much depends upon the size 
of the community to be served and upon 
the number of museums which join in the 
work. 

In some cases a schedule is laid out at 
the beginning of the year and is carried 
through with only minor readjustments, 
but this is not satisfactory. Sometimes 


( Continued on page 158. 
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Novel Methods in Antipodean 


Education 


Appointments and Promotions Without Regard to Residence. 

Think 35 Weeks Long Enough to Work. Printing Instruction 

Supplanting Writing. Liberal Bursaries for Exchange Teach- 
ers. Importing Teachers from England 


By MARK COHEN 
Member Legislative Council of New Zealand 


CCORDING to the Minister of 
A Education [of New Zealand] the 
nationalist system for the appoint- 

ment and promotion of teachers “is ad- 
mitted to be a great improvement over 
the methods that previously obtained. 
Appointment and promotion are now 
based on a Dominion graded list of 
teachers, the best qualified individual 
securing appointment, irrespective of the 
district in which he or she was previqusly 
employed. All vacancies are now pub- 
lished in the Education Gazette, and this 
is considered to be an important part of 
the change, since it affords teachers 


throughout the Dominion complete in-' 


formation regarding vacancies.”’ 

It is only right, however, to add that 
in several education districts great dis- 
satisfaction has been expressed at the 
restriction of the choice of school com- 
mittees, and a demand has been made for 
a return to the three-name system, from 
which committees were allowed in the 
past to make their selection instead of 
the present mode of appointing the single 
name sent on by the education board. 

In some districts where no training 
colleges are existent model country schools 
have been planted, and are proving of 
great help to country teachers. The 
Dalton plan is being experimented with 
in the Auckland district. 


No Uniformity in School Terms 


The department has been investigating 
the questions of school holidays, and it 
has been found that there is want of sys- 
tem in relation thereto. The longest 
school year in one district was 392 half 
days and the shortest in another 351 half 
days or 35 school weeks. The depart- 
ment considers that a working school 
year of this length is much too short, and 
is insisting on the technical and high 
schools observing a uniform year of 390 
half days or 39 full school weeks. But 
the staff of the schools affected are protest- 


~~ 





Extracts from a letter to the Commissioner of 


Education. 


ing against the proposed reform, it being 
alleged that no consideration has been 
given to the excessive night work cast on 
teachers who are obliged to go through 
the day’s lessons, ete., and report results 
to the heads, ete. 

Hitherto New Zealand has prided itself 
on the efficiency of the teaching of what 
is known as the three R’s, or the funda- 
mentals of primary education. The Di- 
rector of Education now tells us that the 
quality of the Standard VI pupils’ work 
in English and arithmetic has caused the 
department some concern. Fault is also 
found in a good many districts with the 
introduction of printing instead of ordi- 
nary handwriting, which is fast becoming 
a lost art. 


Exchange System Well Developed 


In October, 25 teachers from Canada 
and Britain were on service in New Zea- 
land under the system of exchange. In 
future only six teachers will be transferred 
abroad under exchange. Those granted 
exchange will be allowed traveling bur- 
saries equal to half of the amount of the 
passage money paid by the bursar be- 
tween terminal points up to £50, together 
with full salary for not exceeding two 
months, with half salary for an additional 
period not exceeding one month during 
the time that the bursar is unemployed 
outside of New Zealand. 

There is at the present moment a big 
shortage of certificated teachers in the 
Dominion, the number being estimated at 
over 1,000. And though our training 
colleges are turning out 600 teachers 
yearly, quite a third of these were lost to 
the service; in the majority of cases they 
are women who marry. At the end of 
last year there were 1,234 uncertifigated 
out of a total of 5,465 adult teachers in 
our primary schools, while two years 
earlier the proportion of uncertificated 
teachers was 28 per cent of the total. To 
remedy this unsatisfactory condition, the 
Education Department proposes to make 
a contribution toward the expense of 
bringing from Britain a number of teach- 
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ers now out of employment in England or 
Scotland, and to provide them with posi- 
tions in our country schools, 

The Otalo Board of Education recently 
expressed itself as opposed to the intro- 
duction of a large number of English 
teachers, but expressed its willingness to 
find places as relieving teachers for quali- 
fied ex-soldiers, and to provide three or 
four schools after July, 1924, for those 
willing to take charge of country schools. 
The Director of Education of Otalo de- 
clares that there will be no difficully in 
placing English women in charge of Grade 
I schools, but men can not be put into 
Grade 3 or 4 schools unless they happen 
to be of superior attainments to the 
home-made teacher. But the difficulty 
might be got over by appointing the im- 
migrants as relieving teachers, and to 
that end he is prepared to make appoint- 
ments where the classes exceed 60 pupils. 
Mr. Caughley told the Otalo board: “I 
have not known yet of the failure of any 
English teacher who has yet come out 
here. They are well trained, and are 
usually specially skilled in drawing and 
singing.” 

After many years’ discussion there is 
some hope that New Zealand will follow 
America’s excellent example of consoli- 
dating small country schools. The Min- 
ister of Education, on his return from an 
official visit to the South Island, said that 
the feeling in favor of consolidation was 
gaining in strength, and he indicated that 
the Government meant to experiment in 
that direction. ‘‘School committees in 
that portion of the Dominion,” he said, 
“no longer appear reluctant to give up 
their small one-teacher school if they can 
secure better education and a wider out- 
look for their children at a neighboring 
consolidated school. The chief difficulty 
yet to be overcome is the matter of trans- 
port, but the settlers in several parts of 
the Dominion are endeavoring to arrange 
a scheme by which this can be done satis- 
factorily. * * * If contracts for con- 
veying the children can be arranged at 
suitable prices, the system will be widely 
extended at an early date.” 


tu] 


Require Home Economics People in 
Great Variety 


Senior home economics specialists, asso- 
ciate home economics specialists, assist- 
ant home economies specialists, junior 
home economics specialists, and other 
home economics specialists are required by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Salaries range from $2,100 to 
$6,000 a year. Applications will be re- 
ceived until March 25 by the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Successful High School 


Cooperative Course 


Easy Transition for York (Pa.) Boys 
from School to Industry. Begin Work 
Immediately after Graduation 


HAT STUDENTS may leave high 
school fully equipped to. enter 
machine-shop, wood-working, and elec- 
trical trades, the York (Pa.) High School 
cooperates with manufacturers of the 
community in offering a four-year indus- 
trial course which includes 5,400 hours 
of employment in some local industry. 
The course was the direct outgrowth of 
a manufacturer’s expressed desire to ob- 
tain men who had been trained mentally 
as well as mechanically. Investigation 
of local conditions showed the possibility 
of the present plan, the results of which 
are equally satisfying to student, manu- 
facturer, and the community at large. It 
is described by F. A. R. Hoffeditz, di- 
rector, in the January number of the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal. 

Beginning in the fall of 1911 with 
the trade of machinist, the coopera- 
tive industrial department has ex- 
panded to include trades centering 
around the wood industries and elec- 
trical work. Printers have requested 
introduction of a course in printing, 
but their petition had to be laid 
aside, pending provision of more 
ample housing. 

The boys devote their freshman 
year entirely to work in school and 
are eligible to be assigned to work 
as apprentices after the first year. 
Thereafter they attend school and 
do apprentice work in two-week 
shifts, spending the vacation periods in 
the shops. They approach their school 
work in a practical manner and demand 
that the faculty live up to actual con- 
ditions in their teaching. They under- 
stand thoroughly when the school is or is 
not giving them what they need. 

Graduation from the industrial depart- 
ment involves no break between school 
life and entrance into community life. 
The graduates have already worked under 
a properly executed apprentice agree- 
ment, have been subject to the same rules 
and regulations as other employees, and 
have earned money to spend as they saw fit. 

Follow-up work, one of the duties of the 
industrial course director, has shown that 
out of the 322 graduates of the course, 241 
now live in the local school district, and 
211 of them are working on some job that 
bears direct relation to the training they 
received while serving their apprentice- 
ships. Many others who no longer live 
in the community are working on jobs 
along the line of their training. 

A number of the boys are attending 
higher institutions of learning. It was 
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necessary for them to do additional prepar- 
atory work and to spend a fifth vear at 
the high school. The four-year course 
includes English, general science, civics, 
arithmetic, algebra, mechanical drawing, 
shop practice or trade theory, physics, 
mode rn lar fuage, plane al d solid geome- 
try, trigonometry, industrial history, and 
cI emistry. 

Inspired by the success of the York 
project, Wanesboro and Lancaster are 
modeling cooperative courses after the 


same plan. 


Characters in Literature Portrayed 
in Tableau 


Characters in favorite stories and poems 
were portrayed by children of the training 
school of the Colorado State Teachers 
College at an entertainment celebrating 
Children’s Book Week. Each of the eight 
grades of the school chose one or more 
characters from the literature read in the 
grade, and pupils from the various classes 
were costumed and posed to represent 





“Goldilocks.” 


these characters. A large frame in the 
form of a book was placed on the stage 
and as the cover was turned back a scene 
from a story or poem was shown. At the 
end of each scene the “‘book’’ was closed. 
Among the characters represented were: 
Goldilocks, Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, Miles Standish, Evangeline, 
Hiawatha, Little Red Riding Hood, Joan 
of Arc, and the Barefoot Boy. 


“Training for leadership in the educa- 
tion of parents’”’ is the title of a course 
offered this year for the first time by 
Teachers College Columbia University. 
The lectures will deal with the fundamen- 
tal principles of child nature and develop- 
ment from the physical psychological, 
and educational aspects. 


The grown-up plays for health and men- 
tal relaxation. The child plays for health 
and all-round physical, mental, and moral 
growth. 


Challenge Cups Stimulate 
Healthy Rivalry 


Medical Director of Yonkers (N. Y.) 
Schools is Ingenious in Devices for Main- 
taining Interest in Health Activities 


we STIMULATE interest of children 

in health education almost three- 
fourths of the schools in Yonkers, N. ¥ 
offer health challenge cups to classes 
which show most improvement in health. 
Each school makes its own plans for the 
contest, in which all grades compete, under 
the supervision of an active and versatile 
medical director. 

An average gain in weight of 1 pound 
each for all children taking advantage of 
the milk fund was the outstanding report 
last year from a school where the number 
of children under weight decreased from 
92 to 42in 9 months. The milk drinkers 
proved to be the best athletes and they 
have more physical endurance than those 
drinking tea and coffee, according to the 
physical-training teachers. These teach- 
ers, with aid from the dispensaries, 
succeeded in correcting many phy- 
sical defects. 

Excellence in its genera! health 
program was the goal of class at- 
tainment in one of the schools in 
which so high a standard was main- 
tained that it was impossible to de 
cide which class was doing the best 
work. The health challenge cup oe- 
cupies, therefore, a place in the hall 
where all the children may derive 
inspiration from it. 

A poster-chart record of progress 
for each class marked the health con- 
test in another school where some 
children developed such a sense of duty in 
health matters that they urged their par- 
ents to take them to the proper medical au- 
thorities. One poster showed the picture 
of a tower, each brick of which was colored 
to represent a perfect mark for the class in 
morning inspection, achievement of nor- 
mal weight by a member of the class, or 
correction of a dental or health defect as 
shown by a card from dentist or physician. 


Closing business establishments that all 
in the community may attend the gradu- 
ating exercises is the unusual custom by 
which Pasadena (Calif.) honors its high- 
school graduates. More than 25,000 per- 
sons saw the pageant with which the 
members of the class of 1923 received their 
diplomas in the great ‘‘rose bowl.” 


A new feature of the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence at Chicago 
was a series of radio talks by educational 
leaders. The talks were broadcasted by 
one of the daily papers of Chicago. 
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Some Problems of Health Education 
in Colleges 


Lectures on Health to Healthy Students of Little Value. 
Opportune Times Found Effective at Ohio State University. 


Use of “Health Cards” at 
Health Service Directed 


Principally Toward Prevention 


By H. SHINDLE WINGERT, M. D 
Director Student Health Service, Ohio State University 


ENERALLY speaking, under the 
head of ‘‘health education” we 
group all those activities which 


contribute to the health and well-being 
of the student. 
1. A thorough 
upon entrance to college. 
2. Lecture courses on the various divi- 


These include: 


physical examination 


sions of hygiene. 

3. Physical education in all its branches. 

4. Medical treatment and supervision. 

Physical examinations.—A more or less 
thorough physical examination is now re- 
quired by nearly all of our colleges and 
universities of all students entering the 
institution the first time. This incltides 
among other things a careful recording 
of the student’s past health, inherited 
tendencies, etc., the notation of physical 
defects, abnormalities, and diseases, if 
any, and the prompt reference of the 
individual for proper medical treatment 
or appropriate physical exercise, in the 
hope of starting the student off at the 
beginning of his college career on the right 
road to health. When these physical 
examinations are carefully and thoroughly 
made, when the instructions are con- 
scientiously carried out by the student and 
the results followed up by the department 
concerned, we have accomplished the first 
important step in our health work. The 
cost involved in doing this work thor- 
oughly is the chief problem in most 
colleges. 


Heaith Lectures Make Little Impression 


Hygiene.—Lecture credit courses on 
the various phases of hygiene extending 
from a few weeks to one-half the first 
year are required in the majority of our 
colleges, the aim being to acquaint the 
student with health truths, in order that 
he may maintain his health and prevent 
sickness, but is this method of teaching 
this important phase of our work ef- 
fective? 

Those of us who have had experience 
along this line or are now conducting 
lecture courses in personal hygiene, 
“How to keep well,” etc., to groups of 
young healthy individuals know full well 
how difficult it is to secure and hold 
interest in these subjects and how soon 
these teachings are forgotten. How- 


ever, there is no doubt that it may be 
good supplementary teaching, but 
have long ago determined that to do the 
most effective work in health care and 
disease prevention instruction must be 
personal and at a time when the student 
is interested in his personal health and 
comfort. 


we 


Pithy Suggestions at Opportune Moments 


Health cards.—The method in use in 
the Ohio State University student health 
service for imparting this instruction 
during the past six years is decidedly 
different from that used in most insti- 
tutions and is meeting with increasing 
Brief, up-to-the-minute advice 
and information on nearly every phase of 
health care has been prepared and 
printed in compact form on what are 
known as “health cards.’’ Some of the 
subjects covered are: Avoiding colds, 
bathing, eye-strain, constipation, eating 
and foods, sleep and rest, fresh air and 
ventilation, care of the teeth, value of 
deep breathing, effects of sedentary 
habits, stretch your neck (corrective 
posture card), care of the feet. Twenty- 
one cards form the series. 

From the opening of the university in 
the fall until early spring a constant 
health propaganda is conducted by 
monthly reports to the teaching force 
through the University Daily Bulletin 
and our health cards. The student is at 
all times impressed with the importance 
of treatment of trivial ailments, both 
from the standpoint of the individual 
student and from that of the student 
community. 

When the student appears in this 
department for advice or treatment, he 
is required to fill certain blanks. He is 
then ushered into the treatment room 
and his case is diagnosed and treated. 
He is then given personal advice con- 
cerning care of himself and protection 
of those in contact with him during his 
sickness and is presented with an ap- 
propriate health card showing how to 
prevent recurrence. In this way we 
reach the student at the psychological 
moment, and the impression made is a 
powerful and lasting one, for he has 
received his advice and instruction, in 


success. 
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printed form that can not be mistaken, 
at a time when he is deeply interested 
in the outcome of his ailment. 

Growing interest in health care.—The 
growing interest in this respect is shown 
in the following statistics: 


| 
, ae 19 1920-21 


Calls for advice only... 1235 446 1,162 


1922-23 


There is no doubt that this decided 
growth of interest is due to the steady 
increase of appreciation on the part of the 
members of the university in health care 
and preventive measures which is built 
around our method of teaching this sub- 
ject. 

A more striking illustration of the bene- 
fits derived from our system is shown by 
our latest monthly report as follows: 

















Novem- Novem- Novem-| Novem- 
| ber, ber, ber, ber, 
1920. | 1921. 1922. 1923, 
| 
| | 
Total number of | 
a Ad li | 1,305} 1,533) 1,687] 2,305 
Different individuals 736 SOL R34 1,141 
School hours lost....| 2,615 | 1,708 | 1,380 738 
Visits for advice | 
CS PL 46 97 146 179 





There were over 700 more calis in 
November, 1923, than any previous 
month of November, and the school | 
hours lost through preventable sickness 
was reduced to a minimum. The calls 
for advice only continued steadily to 
increase. 


Usefulness Multiplied in Five Years 


The following figures show the growth 
of the department during the past six 
years: 


1017-18) 1910-20 1921-22 1922-23 
| 





Number of visits... 2,307 | 


4,434 | 13,110) 15,258 
Different students 
treated........ ..| 1,103 | 1,913 | 4,234] 5,265 





Physical education.—During the past 
decade physical education has made 
rapid strides, especially since the war. 
The means employed in universities range 
all the way from formal classwork in 
standard gymnastic exercises to the most 
strenuous indulgence in athletic con- 
tests—interclass, intramural, intercol- 
legiate—with intercollegiate athletic com- 
petition dominating the situation. 

Physical education as a phase of health 
education employs all the means which 
are calculated to improve the physique of 
the individual through his own efforts, 
exercise, properly graded and supervised, 
being the main factor in its accomplish- 
ment. Indulgence in sports rationally 
belongs to it, and in the list we rightfully 
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include football, baseball, track and 
field athletics, hockey, cross-country run- 
ning, tennis, etc., in the list of outdoor 
activities, with boxing, wrestling, fencing, 
etc., as indoor sports. In addition, there 
are the so-called educative, corrective, 
and recreative forms of exercise con- 
ducted in class, by groups, or individually, 
usually indoors. The recent trend toward 
intramural sports (competitive and recre- 
ative) involving exercise for all completes 
a well-rounded scheme of physical educa- 
tion in our colleges. Its outstanding 
aims are to develop and maintain robust 
sturdy bodies, sound character, love of 
fair play, to correct various bodily defects, 
to overcome the evil effects of sedentary 
habits and to provide healthful recrea- 
tion for all. 


Should Continue Exercise After Leaving College 


There is no doubt that all of these and 
many other good things may be gained 
by intelligently supervised and rational 
physical exercise and play for the student 
while he is in college, but what about 
after-college years? It is safe to say 
that fully 95 per cent of these men 
and women give up abruptly nearly 
all the various forms of healthful exercise 
immediately upon leaving college and 
few indeed, indulge in the games and 
sports of their college days in after life. 
Why? What is the result? What is the 
remedy? These are some of the questions 
that have confronted us within the past 
decade. When the intramural sports 
committee was founded by the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association 10 years 
ago, it was hoped that ‘exercise for all,” 
in the form of healthful outdoor and indoor 
games and contests with a full-time 
director with ample equipment would 
help create the exercise habit, which 
might be carried into post-collegiate 
life, and there is no doubt that this phase 
of physical education is accomplishing 
something, but we are still very far from 
solving this problem. 


Paternalism is Carefully Avoided 


Health service—The conservation of 
health and the prevention of sickness is 
now the favorite topic in the medical field. 
Departments of health service for students 
and members of the faculty are rapidly in- 
creasing in colleges and _ universities 
throughout the country. This includes 
immediate medical care in accidents and 
injuries of all sorts. Prompt personal ad- 
vice and treatment of sickness and in 
many of the large institutions dental and 
surgical care are also provided. Inspec- 
tion is made of living quarters, contagious 
cases are isolated, food handlers are exam- 
ined, and hospitalization and care of bed- 
sick patients are sometimes provided. 
Funds for this work are in the majority of 
cases provided by a medical fee which is 
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paid by the student with his general fees 
at the time of registration. The working 
plan, however, of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity student health service differs from 
that of most universities. In formulating 
our policies, we tried to avoid anything 
that resembled State medicine, health 
insurance, or paternalism. We decided: 

1. To devote the major part of our time 
to the preservation of health and the pre- 
vention of sickness. 

2. To recognize the rights of students to 
select their own physicians. 

3. To make the individual student the 
subject of intensive study rather than the 
student body as a whole. 

4. To develop a type of service which 
would leave a lasting good impression 
upon the student, so that he might con- 
tinue to apply the principle of ‘“‘ Health 
first’’ to his life in after-college years. 

In adopting these policies it was neces- 
sary to find the best methods of impress- 
ing upon the average college student 
that health care pays; that the early 
attention of trivial ailments often saves 
many valuable college hours. Our 
method of doing this has already been 
described under “Health cards.” 


Department Conducted with Small Staff 


Medical advice and treatment are 
furnished free to students while they are 
on the campus during class hours. In all 
cases of outside calls for medical atten- 
tion it is first ascertained if the patient 
has any chosen physician. If not, the call 
is referred to a physician in whom the 
service has full confidence. We do not 
make calls nor treat students outside of 
class hours. The department acts as a 
clearing house for sickness and accidents 
occurring on the campus. Students who 
are compelled to stay away from their 
university duties on account of sickness 
report to the director of student health 
at the beginning of the attack when pos- 
sible; and after recovery they are provided 
with application for excuses for their 
absences. In this way we are able to 
keep in close touch with the general 
health of the university students. By 
endeavoring at all times to foster and 
maintain the cooperation of the various 
colleges and other agencies on and off the 
campus, which are operating for the 
health and betterment of the university 
and community, we are able to conduct 
our work with a remarkably small staff, 
which until this year consisted of one 
physician, a nurse, and a secretary. 
The annual expense, which is very low, is 
paid by the trustees out of the general 
funds of the university. 

The educational world is slowly awaken- 
ing to the fact that if proper methods are 
used in preventing disease, much of the 
suffering and a great deal of theexpense 
of treating it will be saved. 


Carrying School to Shut-In 
Children 


Visiting Teacher in Pasadena, Calif., 
Enables Cripples to Maintain Class Stand- 
ing. Aids Progress Toward Recovery 


f ENABLE children temporarily con- 

fined to their homes by reason of 
accident or illness to keep pace with their 
regular classroom work, and to enable 
children permanently removed from school 
toreceive instruction notwithstanding crip- 
pled limbs or bodies, Supt. John F. West, 
of Pasadena, Calif., has worked out a plan 
for sending school to shut-in children. 

These children have kept abreast the 
work of classmates with whom they would 
normally have been associated, it ig 
stated. Some of them did even better 
than their former classmates because of 
the progress possible under individual] 
instruction. The work follows closely 
the subjects of the curriculum, although 
the lessons need not be identical. Read- 
ing, writing, spelling, and arithmetic are 
stressed, and geography, history, hygiene, 
and other studies are correlated through 
the reading course which is mapped out for 
each pupil. 

Handwork is emphasized in most of 
the special cases, as it gives opportunity 
for corrective work and the development 
of such muscles as need exercise. This 
part of the work is done under the direc- 
tion of the examining physician who has 
investigated each case before the pupil’s 
enrollment. 

Children considered hopelessly crippled 
find under the special tutoring that they 
may contribute to the work of family 
and community in spite of their handi- 
caps. The improved mental attitude 
which comes with new interests gives 
nature a better chance to heal damaged 
tissue. By giving the invalid things in 
common with other children his home 
school keeps him from feeling hopelessly 
different from other children and keeps 
him from becoming lonely and embittered. 
Though most of the children enrolled are 
of the first, second, or third grade, every 
one of them was able to make Christmas 
presents for members of the family and 
friends. Pictures, stories, attractive hand- 
work materials, and other modern school 
aids help bring joy to the child of limited 
experience. 

Every school day the home teacher i# 
busy from six to eight hours, visiting 
the homes of the smaller children daily, 
the others every other day, outlining 
lessons for the latter during the interven- 
ing time. There is a long waiting list of 
pupils whose cases are under investigation 
by the Child Welfare Bureau, and it is 
expected that additional teachers will 
be provided within a short time. 
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London Day Continuation Schools 


Attendance is no Longer Compulsory. Schools Are Not Yet Out of Experimental Stage, 
but Some Appear Firmly Established. Instruction Largely Vocational, but Different 
from Trade Schools 


From A LONDON CORRESPONDENT 


HE CLAUSES relating to com- 
pulsory day continuation schools 
in the Fisher Education Act of 
1918 were put into operation in 1921 by 
the London County Council. Financial 
stringency, popular outcry, and the re- 
fusal of areas contiguous to London to 
provide such schools soon brought about 
the discontinuance of the 35 schools thus 
established, but in their place, and partly 
by way of compromise, 11 voluntary day 
continuation schools were opened in 1922. 
The work of these schools illustrates many 
interesting facts and fancies governing edu- 
cational progress. 


Training is of Prevocational Type 


Much of the unpopularity of the com- 
pulsory schools was admittedly due to the 
consideration that they did not provide 
vocational training. Housed as they were 
for the most part in ill-conditioned build- 
ings and equipped at a time when money 
was scarce, the man in the street might 
be forgiven for denying their value— 
although it was there. Enthusiasm for 
the humanities was undoubtedly carried 
too far, in view of the immediate neces- 
sities of the students and their environ- 
ment. But the new voluntary schools 
have learned from failure; better premises 
are available and a more willing type of 
“young person” can be recruited. The 
success which is slowly being won by the 
voluntary schools is due, however, mostly 
to the personal equation. The teachers 
remaining were specially selected; fired 
with the missionary spirit, they are using 
every effort to enlist the cooperation of 
organized industry, which is beginning to 
support, sometimes even ‘‘father,” a par- 
ticular school. Prevocational training per- 
haps better describes the orientation of 
the curriculum, the schools being different 
in type from the trade and vocational 
schools which are firmly established. At 
Westminster the school is acknowledged 
by the Incorporated Association of Re- 
tail Distributors, the big West End stores 
association, as a recruiting ground for 
their young employees. Boys and girls 
are taught salesmanship in all its modern 
phases, and that the much-criticized con- 
tinuation school can successfully teach 
such things has aroused the surprised 
delight of many business men, some of 
whom are already reverting to a demand 
for the humanities. 


At Battersea, young butcher boys are 
trained with the active cooperation of the 
meat trades. The Brixton school is 
spoken of by grocers—somewhat eu- 
phemistically, however—as ‘‘the grocers’ 
university.”” The school at Hackney is 
training boys in simple chemical processes 
for the local dyeing industry and girls for 
the retail drapery tradgs, while the 
Hammersmith school has just undertaken 
to provide the catering trades with wait- 
resses, trained not only in the technicali- 
ties of table service and cookery, but also 
in the art of courteous attention and 
graceful movement. At the school in 
Islington, an ‘‘opportunity” class has 
been formed; new entrants are closely 
watched, their bent determined by psy- 
chological tests, and finally they are 
drafted into classes providing training for 
the calling most suitable for them. 

By devices such as these, some of which 
are frankly spectacular and all are ex- 
perimental, the London voluntary day 
continuation schools are becoming daily 
more firmly established. Boys and girls 
enrolling for the specialized courses are 
guaranteed employment by the trades 
interested. The consequence is that an 
increasing number of their students are 
coming from secondary (or high) schools, 
or central schools (junior high schools). 
Since tuition is free and books are pro- 
vided, they are also beginning to appeal 
to many clever children who otherwise 
wotdd be denied educational opportunity. 

The voluntary day continuation schools, 
at present a minor feature in the mosaic 
of the London education service, are 
being built upon the disappointments of 
adversity. That perhaps will be their 
strength. Whither they will go and how 
far are questions which the best informed 
find it the most difficult to answer. It 
must suffice for the moment to say that 
they have arrived. The lesson they 
teach to those in England who have faith 
in continued education is “Go slow! 
Evolve your system and do not impose it 
ex cathedra.” How far this lesson is 
applicable to American conditions is a 
question which it would be presumptuous 
for an Englishman to answer. 


wy 
Approximately 40,000 children received 
milk at the mid-morning recess in 47 


cities and 41 villages of New York during 
1923. - 
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Contests Designed to inculcate Music 
Appreciation 


As a basis for a constructive course in 
music appreciation, Ohio’s State depart- 
ment of education is promoting a second an- 
nual music memory contest for elementary 
and high schools. A list of selections by 
composers of more than a dozen nationali- 
ties has been made up, and pupils will be 
tested on their ability to recognize these 
compositions by name and to state also the 
name of each composer and his nationality, 
using correct spelling. The list is graded 
for the different types of schools in the State. 
Preliminary school and county contests will 
be held in order to choose four elementary 
school teams and four high-school teams to 
take part in the State contest. It is not 
compulsory for any school to take part in 
preparing for these contests, but the State 
department urges all schools to do so. It is 
suggested that all the selections be studied 
by school orchestras, glee clubs, and cho- 
ruses, and that they be presented by mu- 
sicians whenever opportunity arises. 








HE DEATH OF WOODROW 
WILSON, President of the United 
States from March 4, 1913, to March 
4, 1921, which occurred at 11:15 
o’clock to-day at his home at Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, deprives the 
country of a most distinguished citizen, 
and is an event which causes universal 
and genuine sorrow. To many of us 
it brings the sense of a profound 
personal bereavement. 

His early profession as a lawyer was 
abandoned to enter academic life. In 
this chosen field he attained the highest 
rank as an educator, and has left his 
| impress upon the intellectual thought of 
! the country. From the Presidency of 
|| Princeton University he was called by 
|| his fellow citizens to be the Chief 
Executive of the State of New Jersey. 
The duties of this high office he so 
conducted as to win the confidence of 
the people of the United States, who 
twice elected him to the Chief Magis- 
|| tracy of the Republic. As President 
of the United States he was moved by 
an earnest desire to promote the best 
interests of the country as he conceived 
them. His acts were prompted by 
high motives, and his sincerity of pur- 
|| pose can not be questioned. He led 
|| the nation through the terrific struggle 
of the world war with a lofty idealism 
which never failed him. He gave 
utterance to the aspiration of humanity 
with an eloquence which held the 
attention of all the earth and made 
America a new and enlarged influence 
in the destiny of mankind. — Calvin 
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Eight Years in the Life of Becky Goodman 


History of an English Child Whose Life was Preserved in Spite of 
Herself by Three Societies and Sundry Inspectors and Examiners. 
Healthy and Well After Many Tragedies 


By J. F. ROGERS, M. D. 
Chief, Division of School Hygiene, Bureau of Education 


' , YE DO NOT need to go abroad 
for interesting accounts of the 

school-health history of chil 
dren whom our school physicians, teach- 
ers, nurses, and other social workers have 
ministered unto. We have not, however, 
seen so detailed a story of one of these 
cases as that of Becky Goodman, a1 





Physical Examination in Saginaw, Mich. 


English girl whose “following up” by 
the school medical service was published 
in one of the annual reports of the chief 
medical officer of the board of education 
Becky was 5 years old at the beginning of 
the report and the thrilling tale covers 
a period of eight years. 

Becky Goodman’s history begins with 
her entrant medical inspection at the age 
5 at Chicksand Street School on the 21st 
of May, 1914. The school doctor re- 
ported, “ Defective teeth, subnormal nu- 
trition, milk to be given.” “Pale and 
heavy-eyed”’ is the description given 
later by the care visitor. The head 
teacher puts the child upon milk and 
Mrs. Goodman is to pay 3}d. a week. 
Two months later it is reported that the 
‘‘mother prefers to give milk at home.” 
No more is heard of the case until the 
following year. On the Ist of Septem- 
ber, 1915, the report is made, “ Most 
delicate; father hawker; father complains 
mother unkind to the children, especially 
Becky. Mother complains of the father’s 
ill-treatment to her. Needs observation. 





Child not allowed to go to bed until 11; 
waiting until father makes bed, with 
whom she sleeps.’? No wonder little 
Becky is ‘“‘heavy-eyed.’”’ Milk is again 
being given to Becky in school as an 
urgency matter. 

Now we are introduced to the family, 
by Form No. C. C. 41C. The father is 
Reuben; he is a fruit hawker 
aged 55 (his age increases 
normally year by year as 
the story unfolds). The 
mother is Leah, aged 45 
(she remains constantly at 
45 throughout the story). 
There is a son of Leah’s, by 
a former husband named 
Jacob, whose age is 19. 
Then comes Becky, now 
aged 6, little Hyman, aged 
4, and Annie, aged 8 
months. Reuben and Leah 
have been married 14 years, 
and there have been chil- 
dren older than Becky, but 
all of them are dead. 
Reuben is a dissolute repro- 
bate, but suffers from his 
chest and is attending hos- 
pital. Theshadow of tuber- 
culosis is thrown heavily 
across the home. The 
income is hard to get at. Jacob is the 
mainstay of the family giving 18s. a 
week. Reuben drinks and _  squanders 


whose inspector visits and finds there 
the inspector of the Society for Preven. 
tion of Cruelty to Children Che facts 
are that Leah is a good mother, but ij 
treated by Reuben, who behaves like g 
madman. 

The question of sleeping arrangements 
is discussed. Jacob objects to the dis- 
grace brought upon the family by the 
publicity; he protests against Becky 
sleeping in Reuben’s bed. There jig a 
homeric battle between Jacob and Reuben; 
one can imagine the terrified little Becky, 
Hyman, and Annie staring in the night 
while the struggle between the men takes 
place. Poor Leah gets her head cut open 
in attempting to part them. Jacob is to 
be prosecuted by Reuben, but disappears, 
This is a great misfortune, as he was 
steady, reliable, and the real support of 
the home. It later transpired that he 
joined up and was in the Navy. The 
special officer of the attendance depart- 
ment reports, ‘‘ Becky now sleeps with her 
mother; parents have always lived this 
cat and dog life and will continue to dogo. 
No outside agency is likely to be of any 
avail. Mother asks for meals.”’ The 
family is now in dire straits and the chil- 
dren are kept alive by school feeding. 
Becky continues to have milk in school. 

In 1916 the school doctor finds Becky 
anemic, orders milk to be continued; her 
vision is defective. The care visitor says 
that Becky about this time looks very ill, 
very thin, has a bad cough, and does not 
sat anything. Leah is persuaded to take 
her to the London Hospital and afterwards 
to the dispensary for prevention of tubereu- 
losis, where she remains for a time under 
treatment. 

After the fight with Jacob, Reuben ap- 
pears to have behaved rather better, and, 
although dissolute still, there appears to be 
some goodinhim. Heisclearly,ina maud- 

lin way, fond of the children; 








Vaccination by a School Physician 


what he earns and can not be counted 
upon for more than 3s. or 4s. a week. 
Leah has been to the Jewish Association 
for the Protection of Girls and Women, 


the complaints about himare 
that he wakes the children 
up on his return home in the 
early hours of the morning 
(2 a.m.) and insists upon 
feeding them upon the re 
mains of fruit which he has 
not sold. We see him, too, 
wandering from hospital to 
hospital with Becky and 
shaking his head, reiterating 
that only sending her to the 
country would save her. 

In 1917 Becky has left 
Chicksand Street and is now 
at the Jews’ Free School. 
Here the care committee 
decide that Becky, “‘who 
is a delicate child attending 
the (tuberculosis) dispensary,’’ shall con- 
tinue to have milk and dinners. Leahand 
Reuben are still living a cat and dog life. 
The tuberculosis dispensary from time to 
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committee to secure the 
year the 
schoo! Becky's 


yision has deteriorated, but the threat of 


time asks the care 
reattendar ce of 
doctor 


Becky. This 


points out how 
phthisis appears to be held in check \t- 
tention is also being drawn to Becky’s de- 


fective teeth by the school dentist. 


At the beginning of 1918 we find Becky 
being suppli with boots and little 
Hyman's boots being mended by the 


school cobbler, a small weekly sum being 
asked from Leah 


ment tor 


in payment. The ques- 


tion of treat Beckvy’s teeth and 


dimness of vision is being prosecuted when 


an aeroplane raid takes place. This is 


early in 1918, and the home is totally de- 
stroyed by a bomb. 

The wretched Reuben, we are told in 
March, was so affected that he shouts 
much at night and the children can not 
sleep. The Mutual Registrar of Assist- 


ance reports that the National Relief Fund 
helped in compensation for the damage 
caused by the enough 
this appears to be the turning point in the 


raid. Curiously 








4 Medical Examination in Wilmington, Del. 


family’s fortunes. Leah gets hold of the 
compensation money herself. She sets up 
alittle shop and turns to account a special 
gift she has for pickling cucumbers. In 
September Leah comes up to school de- 
manding to pay full price for Becky’s milk; 
she does not want charity when she can 
earn a living. The question of Becky’s 
eyesight is now pressed in earnest. Leah 
thinks this but after some 
pressure glasses are obtained; 8s. 1d. in 
the school bank is to go toward the cost. 
The high cost of spectacles was at this 
time a great trouble. 

In January, 1919, Becky is taken off 
school milk; she no longer needs it. She 
is also discharged from the tuberculosis 
Both this year and the next 
Becky is subscribing to the Children’s 
Country Holiday Fund. In 1920 the 
family is again in low water and Becky is 
again on milk and Reuben is dying of 
phthisis In 1921 the dissolute Reuben, 
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unnecessary, 


dispensary 
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and Leah who has remained 
of the continual 
d constant drain Poor Reu- 
the drink was due to the 


tuberculosis or the tuberculosis due to the 


now 61, dies, 
at 45 
bickering a1 
How far 


is relieved at last 
ben! 


drink can never be known 

Becky's teeth is still 
at the age of 5, 
to the 
but one catastrophe after another 


The question ol 
outstanding. Originally, 
the 
decay, 
has made other things seem more urgent. 


doctor drew attention 


school 


Now, however, the school medical service 


is determined that Becky shall no longer 
suffer in this way 
message comes, 


In November the 
‘Kindly urge parent to consent to dental 
treatment; 
and can be obtained for any day except 
December Leah says she 
get Becky to go for dental 
treatment, and then says, being a widow, 


vouchers will be necessary 


Saturday.”” Ih 


can not 


she can not get away from her shop. 
There is evidently going to be much 
resistance to be overcome in getting 


Becky’s teeth done. 

In February, the 
school doctor is again point- 
ing out Becky’s bad teeth, 
and says pressure must be 
applied. But Becky is not 
attending Visits 
are made, and it is found 
that catastrophe 
has occurred. Leah is ill 
and Becky has to mind the 
“shop.” The question of 
help to look after Leah is 
raised so that Becky can 
go to school; various possi- 
bilities are explored. The 
Jewish Board of Guardians 
are giving assistance. They 
suggest a woman who turns 
up, whereupon Leah makes 
a quick recovery. The 
Jewish Board of Guardians gives a loan 
of £5 to replenish the stock. 

Becky is spoken to many times but 
refuses to go for treatment; this is the 
real trouble; Homeric contests, Zeppelins, 
Gothas, bombs are one thing, the dentist’s 
chair is another, and Becky has made up 
her mind she will not face it. Leah is 
threatened with prosecution by the special 
officer, but she says she can not help it, 
she can not make Becky go, the council 
can do what they like, she washes her 
hands of it. In March it is decided that 
Becky can not have her country holiday 
unless her teeth are treated. In May 
the special officer delivers a voucher; 
this is again wasted. The school doctor 
is asked and gives the necessary certificate 
for ‘‘decayed and septic teeth.”’ The 
inspector in July calls and finds Becky 
‘‘highly nervous”’ and is therefore arrang- 
ing for a lady inspector to take her to the 


1922 


school. 


another 


dental treatment center. 
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With this support Becky's terrors are 
overcome and on the 26th of July, Form 
M. T. 41 shows that Beeky has finally 
been discharged the London Hos- 
properly attended 


from 
teeth 
to secure her country 


pital with her 


to just in time 
holiday : 


case papers. 


No further entries. occur in the 
Thus the long history ends 
upon a note of success. 

The Becky Goodman here 
baldly told, although many of the details 
are squalid, is one which illustrates vividly 
the Ait: , the school 
medical service in its work of safeguarding 
the health of the children. It reveals 
the schoo] care organization as a minor 


story of 


intered by 


providence continually watching over the 
the children and it especially 
illustrates the way in which agencies from 
the Jewish Board of Guardians to the 
National Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, and not forgetting the school 
cobbler, are banded together and brought 
in to help. Who doubt that little 
Becky owes her life to the watchful care 
devoted to her in its many vicissitudes? 


lives of 


can 


Special inquiries have been made for 
this report and we find that Leah is a 
wonderful very prosperous at 
present, offering on the end of a fork 
her pickled gherkins for her visitors 
delectation. Jacob is doing well in 
America. Becky won the obstacle race 
at the recent school sports, but is un- 
fortunately for the moment laid up by 
an accident, for hers is an adventurous 
Although Becky’s upbring- 


woman, 


disposition. 
ing has not been all that it should be, 
there is no doubt that Leah’s influence 
is entirely good and Becky evidently does 
not lack character. 
‘To have had experiences is nothing, 

But out of all experiences, 

To have rescued a good heart— 

Everything.” 


Denver's Opportunity School Well 
Attended 


More than 9,000 persons attended the 
publie ‘‘Opportunity School”’ of Denver, 
Colo. This school is open from 8.30 a. m. 
to 9.15 p. m. and students may attend at 
any time during those hours. There are 
no entrance requirements and no age 
limitations. The industrial classes are 
taught by practical people from the trades. 
The instruction includes citizenship 
classes; instruction in antomobile mechan- 
ics; tractor work on the farm; radiotelegra- 
phy; mechanical drafting; domestic arts 
and sciences ; commercial branches; classes 
for adult illiterates; special course for mes- 
senger boys whereby they may attend 
the school in the time they are not en- 
gaged in messenger service; and special 
class for boys mechanically inclined who 
do not fit into regular school work. 
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Institutional Types Unnecessarily 


Multiplied 


WO entirely new types of educational 
institutions 
junior high schools, have been fortuitously 
added to the scheme of American educa- 
tion within a decade. There was insist- 
ent demand for redistribution of studies 
in order to fit the needs of mental and 
physical growth, and the need was met, 
not by a realignment of existing institu- 
tions but by the introduction of new 


junior colleges and 


types of schools. 

We have now to contemplate this 
academic history for a considerable pro- 
portion of our young people: Elementary 
school, 6 years; junior high school, 3 
years; senior high school, 3 years; junior 
college, 2 years; senior college, 2 years; 
graduate or professional school, 4 years. 
Perhaps the senior college may be omitted 
or taken in the same institution with 
graduate work, but schools of at least 
five different types may be expected to 
fall to the lot of him who pursues his 
studies to completion. 

’ This condition is unnecessary and un- 
wholesome. The multiplication of types 
of institutions is inevitably an _ evil. 
Familiarity with places and faces tends 
to continuity and efficiency in study. 
Time for adjustment to new conditions 
and for the distractions that attend 
registration and assignment to new 
classes and courses must be taken from 
time available for efficient work. 

This is necessarily true, even if co- 
ordination between institutions is perfect 
But that coordination has never been 
reached, and in the nature of things is not 
likely to be reached. One who doubt 
that, needs only to recall his own experi- 
ences or to read Leonard V. Koos’s study 
of duplication in freshman college work, 
or Charles H. Judd’s vigorous presenta- 
tions of the repetitions in the higher 
elementary and lower higher school 
grades. 

With every new school organization 
which a student must attend he must 
contend with these new adjustments and 


new duplications Every consideration 
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of administrative economy seems t 
demand that these be reduced to the 
minimum 

It is not always possible, to be sure 
to avoid undesirable subdivision; it is 
often necessary to choose the less of two 
evils But surely it ought to be possible 
to obtain a full education in three or four 
types of institutions at most. This 
vould mean, perhaps, coupling both the 
junior high school and the junior college 
with the high school not inordinately 
increasing the size of the central schools, 
but developing the new schools, as nearly 
as may be within practicable limits, to 
include all those grades of instruction. 

It is altogether probable that junior 
college work at least will ultimately be 
offered by the cities. It practically 
amounts to that now in many of them. 
The question to be decided is the best 
method of organization to provide it, and 
the French lycée seems to offer the best 
suggestion 


Is Greater Economy of Time 
Practicable? 


EW DENY that there is waste in 
education or that important saving of 
time is possible. Administrators of school 
systems and investigators everywhere 
have been carefully studying the question 
for a generation, and marked improvement 
has been made in many respects. This is 
clearly shown in the statistics of retarda- 
tion, in the greater elasticity of grading, in 
the shorter class intervals, in the oppor- 
tunity classes for bright or for dull chil- 
dren the vacation schools, and in a dozen 
other devices which have been undoubt- 
edly helpful. And the level of efficiency 
in teaching is constantly higher. All this 
means much. 
Many of the evils described by Dr. 
. W. Eliot in the addresses on shortening 
and enriching the course which he made 
from 30 to 36 years ago have been less- 
ened, even if his major objective of earlier 
graduation has not been formally attained. 
In his immediate vicinity there has been 
improvement in this, too, for many of the 
principal New England cities which 
formerly maintained elementary courses of 
9 years, are now upon the 8-year plan. 
lo one who recalls the deep impression 
made by the report of Doctor Baker’s 
committee in 1913 it may appear aston- 
ishing that after 10 years so little of 
tangible result has appeared. Many 
school administrators were convinced of 
the correctness of the judgments of 


Doctor Baker and his associates and so 
expressed themselves, yet little action was 
taken toward effectuating the recommen- 
dations. The reason is not hard to find. 


Omitting from consideration the force 


of inertia which is responsible more than 
all else for leaving undone the things 
that ought to be done, it lies primarily 
in the failure of the college men and the 
accrediting associations to encourage re- 
organization of the educational program, 
and secondarily in the reluctance of 
individual school men to be held guilty 
of appearing to lower standards F 

The question which now demands con- 
sideration is this: Assuming an ek inentary 
course of 6 years, can our secondary 
schools receive boys and girls at the aver- 
age age of 12 and carry them, or at least 
the brighter half of them, in 6 years over 
the full course of the high school and 
e Baker 
Committee recommends, and that is what 


junior college? That is what 


many others firmly believe can be done 
with reasonable improvements in the 
present course of study, especially if a full 
10-months’ school term is maintained 
throughout the 12 years. If that is ae- 
complished our sons and daughters will 
do only what is done regularly and as a 
matter of course by every normal boy on 
the Continent of Europe who attends the 
lycée or the gymnasium. 

The established four-year colleges need 
not be apprehensive of such a suggestion, 
because educational statistics show clearly 
that an increasing number and propor- 
tion of the population will in any event 
desire a four-year liberal arts college 
course of study. 


Training Rural Superintendents in 
Service 


66 RAINING TEACHERS inservice” 

is not merely an attractive phase 
but a necessary measure of administrative 
service which has developed with the de- 
velopment of professional supervision, 
Of the need of it and of the benefits that 
have come from it there is not a shadow 
of doubt. 

Now comes ‘“‘training superintendents 
in service,’ also a necessary administra- 
tive measure. Superintendents in’ the 
past have in general obtained all the 
training they had after becoming super- 
jntendents, and it is probable that a long 
time will pass before the graduate courses 
of the university schools of education 
will be able to supply any considerable 
proportion of the whole number of per- 
sons required for such duty. They must 
long continue to receive their training 
from their own reading and experience 
and from each other in their brief con- 
ventions and conferences. 

It implies no lack of appreciation for 
the versatility and the ability of the fre- 
quent new crops of superintendents to 
recognize the fact that their development 
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into thoroughly efficient supervising of- 


ficers is a slow which is not always 


of offic e is 


process, 


their term 


completed before 
past. 

All praise, 
to those State superintendents who have 


therefore, should be accorded 


frankly accepted the situation as it exists 
and have taken active steps to increase 
the efficiency of 
within the shortest possible time. 
cially and 
adopted in Montana, Wisconsin, and Min- 
each of States the 


local supervising officers 
Espe- 


wis timely are the methods 


nesota. I those 


eccunty superintendents are brought to- 
gether every year to pursue intensive 
courses for a time that is sufficient to 
justify the expectation of substantial 


results. 

Every year of the past seven the county 
superintendents of Montana have met 
for a conference, and their expenses are 
paid from public funds. The programs 
include real courses in administration, in 
supervision, and in the practical problems 
that fall to the lot of a rural superintend- 
ent. The instructors have been persons 
of the Frank McMurray, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Lida B. Earhart, University of Nebraska; 
Clifford Woody, 
Fannie Dunn, rural department, Teachers 
College. Representatives of the Bureau 
of Education the 
work. and in- 
formational lectures are frequently given 
of State 


caliber of 


University of Michigan; 


have participated in 
Inspirational addresses 


by prominent educators and 
National reputation. 
The fact 


expected to work steadily from 9 o’clock 


that the superintendents were 


to 5 every week day for two weeks proves 
that they were not there for play, and the 
fact that 50 of the 55 superintendents of 
the State attended the 1924 
though the temperature over the State 
was from 20° to 30° 
that their hearts were in the work. 

The conferences held in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota are similar in purpose but 
different in detail from of Mon- 
tana. All of them are praiseworthy in 
every particular, and the plan is the best 
that has yet been presented to meet the 
need which clearly exists and will con- 
tinue to exist until the methods of selec- 
tion and the salaries paid are such as to 
guarantee the appointment of men and 
thorough training and ade- 
quate experience. But 
pervision of rural schools is of such recent 
growth that even with marked improve- 
ment in these particulars it is doubtful 
if a sufficient thoroughly 
competent persons could be procured im- 
mediately, and the Montana plan is to 
be commended for general adoption. 
The States are few in which the conditions 
are so satisfactory as to make it unde- 
sirable. K. M. C, 


conference 


below zero proves 


those 


women of 
professional su- 


number of 


Some Noteworthy Efforts Toward 
‘Economy of Time 


Epoch-Making Address by Charles W. Eliot in 1888 Proposed Important Reforms. 
Committee of National Council of Education Advocated Reduction of Two Years in 
, Time of Formal Education 


HIRTY-SIX ago 

W. Eliot delivered 
address, ‘‘Can school programs be short- 
ened and enriched?” The department of 
superintendence which it 
delivered was not then the numerous body 
that it is now, and the assembly room in 
the Franklin School building in Washing- 
ton was sufficient to hold its members, 
with spare. The 
quality of the gathering left nothing to 
be desired. Edward E. White, George 
Howland, William T. Harris, J. W. Dick- 
inson, A. P. Marble, C. M. Woodward, 
J. M. Greenwood, and Thomas M. Balliet 
were prominent in the deliberations, and 
Nicholas Murray Butler, the only speaker 
on the program of the meeting who is still 
work, just 


Dr. Charles 


his 


years 
historic 


before was 


room to intellectual 


in active educational was 
becoming conspicuous by his advocacy of 


manual training. 


City-School Terms Still Shorter Now 


Doctor Eliot’s address was directed to 
the condition by which the average col- 
lege graduate who fits himself well for 
any one of the learned professions, includ- 
ing teaching, can hardly begin to support 
years old, 
parison in parallel columns of the best 
American courses of study with those of 
typical French lycées showed that the 
American is distinctly behind the 
French boy of the same age in achieve- 
ment, and that because of relative inferi- 


himself before he is 27 Com- 


boy 


ority of the American schools. The 
speaker urged the need of (1) better 


teachers, (2) improved programs, (3) 
fewer reviews and less striving for strict 
accuracy, (4) hastening the progress of 
the pupils through the grades, (5) longer 
school hours and shorter vacations. 

Doctor Eliot’s presentation was con- 
vincing, and in the informal discussion 
which followed the reading of the paper 
not a voice was raised in denial. It was 
agreed by all who spoke that the reforms 
demanded by the speaker were essential, 
and that they should be the aim of patient 
labor during many years. 


Address Attracted Wide Attention 


In other addresses during the following 
years Doctor Eliot elaborated the points 
made in the Washington address. Fol- 
lowing his proposals and probably in- 
fluenced in some degree, at least, by them, 
other advocates appeared from time to 


time to urge the quickening of the 
progress of the American student. Prom- 
inent among them was James H. Baker, 


president of the University of Colorado. 
Doctor Baker’s activity was manifested in 
1903 when at his suggestion a preliminary 
inquiry was authorized by the National 
Council of the National Education Asso- 
ciation upon “The contemporary judg- 
ment of the culture element in education 
and the time that should be devoted to 
the combined school and college course.’’ 

The subject was revived at later meet- 
ings, preliminary reports were made, and 
in 1908 a committee was appointed to 
make a full investigation. That com- 
mittee consisted of James H. Baker, 
president of the University of Colorado, 
chairman; James H. Van Sickle, superin- 
tendent of Baltimore, Md.; 
William H. superintendent of 
schools, Denver, Colo.; Henry Suzzallo, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Albion W. Small, Chieago University. 


schools, 


Smiley, 


Report Based upon Careful Investigation 


Circular inquiries were freely distrib- 
uted and utilized to 
measure the sentiment of the profession 
on the under investigation. 
Reports of progress were made in 1909 
and 1911, and the full report was pre- 
sented in 1913. It was printed as Bulletin 
of the United States Bureau of Education 
1913, No. 38, under the title “Economy 
of Time in Education.” 

The committee concluded that the 
period of general education is too long; 
that economy in the selection of subjects 
methods will save 
approximately two years in the whole 
period of general education; that with 
greater efficiency in the earlier periods 
the college course may well end nominally 
at 20 instead of 22; that a redefinition of 
culture may modify the preparatory 
period; that the ideals of our civilization 
to-day may affect the view of culture and 
the desirable limit of formal training. 


every means was 


subjects 


and topics and in 


General Sentiment Favored Shorter Courses 


Two-thirds of the responses to the 
questionnaires advocated shortening the 
period of general education, and the 
majority desired the end of the college 
to be at 20 or earlier, and the doctorate 
or the professional degree for those in- 
cluding the college in their preparation 
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to be granted at 24 
27. The 


years saved as they 


years instead of 26 or 
committee argued that two 
proposed would in- 
volve no loss in education but an actual 
gain, because the 
the graduate 
would properly fall within the period of 
greatest energy and adaptability 

The time scheme which they presented 
included: 
secondary two 
years and 2 years), 12 to 18; 
to 20 or 16 to 20; university 
school and professional schools 


specialized training of 


and professional schools 


Elementary education, 6 to 12; 


educatio1 divisions—4 
college, 18 
(graduate 
20 to 24 


“at, 


Eight- Year Elementary Course Attacked 


No other discussion of the subject has 
appeared which has equaled this report 
in thoroughness of investigation and 
has excelled it in 
but the past 10 years have been prolific 


none 


soundness of doctrine; 


in productions directed to similar ends or 
to one or more parts of the field which the 
report of 1913 covered 
cates of a shortened 

have appeared in considerable number, 


Powerful advo- 


elementary course 


and it is not invidious to say that Dr 
Charles H. Judd, of the University of 
Chicago, is foremost among them. The 
elementary schools of Kansas City, Mo., 
have never occupied more than seven 
years, and the school officers of that city 


have been consistent in condemning the 
waste which a longer course involv: 
Advocacy of junior high schools has 


become general in recent years, and the 
existence of more than 500 schools of that 
type is indisputable ev 
of the conviction that six years 
enough for 
must be said, however, that the full 
of the junior high sch« 
realized. No general and definite under- 
standing has been reached of its complete 
function, and it has not- yet been utilized 
as a means of reaching greater economy 
of education either in pupils’ time, or in 
money bound 
to come. 


Merge High School and Junior College 


lence of the grow th 
is amply 
schooling It 


eiemel 


tary 


has not been 


1 
oO! 


expenditure. These are 


Many of the replies to the question- 
naires of the Baker Committee urged that 
the 
plan is more rational than our high school, 
college, and university or professional 
school. The ggestion was re] i 


peatedly 
made that the first two 


German gymnasium and university 


the col- 
lege be annexed to the secondary school 


years of 


and that students enter the professional 
schools of the university at once 
It is in this direction that the 
movement for junior colleges is clearly 
tending. The University of Missouri, the 
University of 


recent 


Chicago, and other uni- 
versities have been active in the advocacy 
of the plan of giving the first two years of 
college work in the vicinity of the students’ 


+ 


homes, and of reserving to 


the university 
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the 
or graduate school. 


the work of the 


professional! 


Under t 


senior college and 


| 


he influence of this movement 


many relatively weak institutions which 


had been attempting under difficulties to 
work found 


relief in dropping al! classes beyond the 


do four-year college have 


Several cities too, espe- 


I 


have 


sophomore y ear 
and Michigan, 


add 


work to their high-school instruction, 


clally in California 


been stimulated to junior college 
and 
indeed many if not most of the high schools 
f t} 


OT } 


1e great cities are regularly duplicating 
» work of colleges to some extent with- 
out claiming or receiving credit for it 


now number 117. 


regularly organized junior colleges 


Oxford University Offers Vacation 


Course in History 


To bring teachers of history and other 
professional students, at home and abroad, 
into personal contact with representative 
and to give them a 
the 


serious study 


historical scholars 


conception of meaning and 


fuller 


methods of and research, 


the University of Oxford offers a four- 
weeks vacation course in history be- 
ginning July 28, 1924. The subject of 
the course will be the history of th 
Middle Ages, with attention to th 
economic and ecclesiastical history of 


the 


period and medieval political theory 
Applicants for the course will be asked 
to state their qualifications for profiting 


by such a course, and the applications 


will be considered together at a giver 
date, before they are accepted. Further 
particulars may be obtained from th: 
secretary to the delegacy, Rev. F. E 


Hutchinson, Acland House, Oxford, 


England. 


Rural Communities Will Celebrate 
National Music Week 


Participation in National Music Week, 
May 4-10, by 


as by cities is earnestly 


rural communities as well 
the 
committee in charge of the project, whicl 


desired by 


includes i 


its membership Kenyon L 
Butterfield, American Country 
Life Association, and O. E. Bradfute, 


president American Farm Bureau Federa- 


president 


The organizations represented by 
stimulating 
participation, and the granges are giving 


tion 
those gentlemen are rural 
their support locally 

Information 
to the observance may be obtained with- 


out charge from C. 


and suggestions relating 


M. Tremaine, secre- 


tarv, National Music Week Committee, 
105 West Fortieth Street, New York 
City 
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Relation of Growth to School 
Promotion 
Intensive Experiment in Schools of Clepe- 


land, Ohio. Undersized Children Should 
Not Progress too Rapidly 


HAT should be the relati f mental 
and physical growth t 01 pro- 
motion is the problem towar which 
Dr. Bird T. Bald) ectil inten- 
sive experiment in the schools Cleve- 
land, Ohio teferring to the re ilts of 
this experiment peech before the 
American Associati for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Doctor Baldwin said 
that phvysiologica accelera pupils 
should be permitted to pass t! igh the 
grades as rapidly as thoroughness and 
accomplishment permit, and that physi- 
cally small childre except intelli- 
gence should not be rushed through school 
but given supplementary 1 and an 
enriched course of 
Undersized pupil f superior ability 
advanced through school in accordanee 
with this reeommendation will, Doctor 
Baldwin pointed out, complete the course 


at age or above with greatly, enriched 
information, enriched attitudes, enriched 
training in approaching problems, and in 


1OO! 


activities, 
They will complete the course with many 


taking part in extra sc 


educational assets and without the great 
liability of immaturity for college, for 
society, or for life work Further re- 
sults of the experiment show that the 
pupils who fail of promotion have, as a 


rule, many defects other than educational; 
remediable, 
over- 
educational abili- 


most of these defects are 


There is shown to be, also, much 
lapping of mental and 
ties from grade to grade. 

The results of the Cleveland study, to- 
if three other research 


Baldwin has 


gether with those « 
problems on which Doctor 
been working during the past two years, 
were cited by him as type examples of 
scientific technic and of the value of coop- 
erative research 

That the physical development of rural 
children is gdod as is popularly 
intelligence tests are 
to rural and city 
a three-year 
which is 
now in progress in an Iowa township 
typical of the farming section of the State. 
the fields 
nutrition, mental de- 
heredi- 
tary traits of infants and young children 
have been made by the Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station since its establish- 
ment in 1917 under the direction of Doctor 
Ten have 


been published by the station 


not so 
supposed and that 
not equally applicable 
children are results shown in 
child 


investigation of the rural 


Consecutive investigations ir 
of physical growth, 


velopment, social attitudes, and 


Baldwin. scientifie studies 
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Ideals of Czechoslovakian Schools 


Formulation Prepared by the Committee Now Studying the Reform of the Educational 


System of the Country. 


Central Theme is Well-Rounded Development, with Special 


Reference to Participation in Community Life 


Written in English by EMANUEL V. LIPPERT 


Comenius Institut, Prague 


i WORKING COMMITTEE 
for studying the school reform, 
appointed by the Czechoslovak 

Ministry of 

the ideals of 


(grammar the 
school in Czechoslovakia, and the relation 


formulated 
the 
secondary 


Education, has 


purposes and urban 


school and 
between these schools in such a manner: 

The urban school is designed to enable 
all normally gifted children to deepen and 


enlarge the education acquired at the 
elementary school. This school con- 
tributes the physical and mental 
development of children by educating 


emotions, and will, and by so 
hands that all gifts of the 
be developed fully and 


the reason, 
training the 
children 
harmoniously to meet all the exigencies 
of life. The aim of this is to 
produce physically and mentally skillful 
children full of 
respect for work, who have good moral 


may 
school 


who are creative and 
habits and sense for generous social life, 


who are nationally conscious and pre- 
pared according to their talents for the 
studies of life or for higher 
general education. 

The secondary school prepares specially 
gifted pupils for advanced mental work by 
offering them a higher general education, 
founded upon scientific knowledge and 
upon the refining sense of beauty. This 


school fosters the moral feelings and the 


practical 


“Urban schools’ present a 4-year course, following 
the elementary course of 5 years. ‘‘Secondary schools”’ 
include gymnasiums, real-gymnasiums, and the like, 
whose highest studies correspond substantially to 
those of American junior colleges. In the whole of the 
Republic there are about 1,400 urban schools, 300 
secondary schools, and 4 universities. 
Lire, December, 1922, page 75.— Ed. 
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will and takes care of the physical develop- 
ment in order that all the abilities may 
grow according to the 
life. The aim of the school is a generally 
educated man, who is longing for further 
education, who can think independently 
and genuinely, who is of firm character, 
prepared for independent action, and who 
is physically skillful. His higher educa- 
tion will make him capable of efficient 
studies at the university; it will give him 
a broad outlook upon life, which will be 
supported by the consciousness of his own 
relation to the Nation, to the human 
society of the past, and to the life of 
to-day. This outlook should so guide him 
that he will work for his human fellows 
and for the progress of mankind. 

The most important bases formulated 


necessities of 


for both these schools are: 

1. All education should be permeated 
by a uniform educational spirit. 

2. The right economy of mental re- 
sources of the Nation demands that each 
child be given to such a school that can 
best develop his natural gifts and make 
him socially useful. 

3. It is a demand of social justice to 
make that individual be able to 
reach a full education according to his 
own capabilities. 

4. Each child should be so led that he 
will use all his abilities and his education 
only for the well-being of society. 

5. Our schools should grow and flourish 
from our particular conditions and from 
our educational tradition and experience. 


each 


6. The first cultural aim of the school 
reform is to raise the level of education in 
all classes of the Nation. 





American Students Examine Mexican 
Pyramid 


Prehistoric culture in Mexico will be 
studied next summer by a group of stu- 
dents led by Dr. Byron Cummings, head 
of the department of archaeology, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, who will visit the city 
of Mexico to examine the pyramid of 
Cuicuileco, which is said to be more than 
10,000 years old. This pyramid was un- 
covered through the efforts of Doctor 
Cummings, with the assistance of the 
Mexican Government. 


Directorate Considers Taking Over 
Secondary Education 


Since the present directorate came into 
power in Spain considerable attention has 
been given to the question whether sec- 
ondary education should be taken over by 
the Government, according to a recent 
report of Hallett Johnson, American 
chargé d’affaires a.i., at Madrid. Such 
instruction appears to have been con- 
ducted entirely by the Catholic Church 
in the past, and the suggestion of Gov- 
ernment control is strongly opposed. 
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Teachers Needed for Philippine 


Islands 


To fill vacancies in the Philippine serv- 
ice an competitive examination 
for high-school teachers, primary special- 
ist, and primary teachers is 
announced by United States Civil 


open 


model 
the 
Service Commission 

Applicants for positions of high-school 
teacher must have had four years’ work 
in a college of recognized standing, 
supplemented either one years’ train- 
ing in a teachers’ course or one year's 
actual teaching experience; or three 
years’ successful teaching experience in 
a recognized high provided the 
completed at least two 
years of college work or two years of 
normal work beyond the high school; or 
certain other specified education and ex- 
perience. The entrance salary is $1,500 
to $1,600 a vear. 


school, 


applicant has 


Applicants for position of primary 
specialist must have had at least one 
year’s experience as critic teacher in 


normal schools and in supervising the 
work of primary grades. The 
salary is $1,500 to $2,000 a year. 
Applicants for positions of model pri- 
mary teacher must have had at least 
one year’s experience as teacher in either 
a normal school or in a high-grade city 
school. Entrance salary, $1,500 to $1,600. 
Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the United States 


school 


Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., or the secretary of the board of 
United States civil-service examiners at 


the post office or customhouse in any city. 








| 
} 


United States is the very stib- | 
stance of our freedom. Eloquently 


| taught and interpreted in story form 
by a teacher who knows and rever- 
| 
/ 
| 
| 





ences its provisions, it will rouse any 
class to enthusiasm. The Constitution 
is more alive and more needed than 
|| ever. It is a human document which 
|| is directly connected with the life of 
| every individual, young and old, in the 
|| United States, perhaps the world, for 
| its purpose is to safeguard the rights 
| of the individual, that all may have an 
| equal chance 

Behind this great document are all | 
the romance, history, and poetry of the 
American Republic; men have strug- 
gled and died for its provisions; great ' 
battles have been fought to preserve | 
its principles; and the success or failure | 
of representative government in the 
world depends upon maintenance of 
our Constitution in all its integrity.- 
|| Lloyd Taylor, Chairman Commit- 
tee on Constitutional Instruction, | 
National Security League. 


—— 
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Museums in Relationship to 


Schools 


( Continued from page 146. 

provisions are made for ordering material 
by mail or telephone, using a printed 
catalogue or list. Wherever the work 
has attained some degree of efficiency, 
messengers are employed by the museum 
to deliver and collect material, and 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
these messengers cover their entire circuit 
every week or two so that new exhibits 
may be requisitioned for an early date, 
when old ones are taken up. 

Sometimes a collection is used by sev- 
eral classes during its stay at a school, 
and when this is so, squads of children 
are delegated to move the material on 
schedule within the building. It is of 
the utmost importance that the arrival 
of collections be timed to the curriculum, 
for otherwise the material is looked upon 
only with curiosity, and little good is 
derived from it.. This principle is fully 
recognized, and the degree of coordina- 
tion in any instance is limited only by the 
facilities of the museum which gives the 
service. 

It is to be noted that in setting up 
machinery for distribution, the museum 
may become the channel of outlet for 
material which certain organizations have 
to place at the disposal of the schools. 
Health, safety, and fire prevention may 
thus be added to the list of subjects illus- 
trated by museum collections 


Lectures 


In some cities elaborate schedules of 
lectures are prepared each week and are 
deli¥ered by museum employees. It is 
generally conceded that these lectures 
should be extensive in their scope and 
should anticipate the subjects of the 
curriculum. In this way a rich and in- 
teresting background for school studies 
may be prepared, and the children are 
led by interest into the unfolding of 
their classroom routine. Museum lec- 
tures as a partial substitute for regular 
classroom work have met with no success, 
but as an appendage they are very useful. 

The form of the lecture must vary, of 
course, with the age of the listeners and 
with the subject of the lecture. The in- 
formal discussion, the story, or the formal 
lecture may be resorted to with equal 
success under different conditions. Con- 
tinuity of thought through a series of 
lectures is important in the upper grades 
but relatively unimportant in the lower 
grades. 

Lectures may be given in the classroom, 
in the school auditorium, at a lecture 
center where children from near-by may 
congregate, or at the museum. The 
schedule may be developed at short range 
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for purposes of elasticity or it may be 


planned long in advance. There is no 
best way; local requirements must be 


met in every community. 


Museum Instruction 


Partly as an outgrowth of the lecture 
system, but more largely as the develop- 
ment of a new idea in museum theory, 
has come what may be known as museum 
instruction. It has long been the practice 
for guides, or docents, to show visitors 
through a museum and to explain exhibits. 
These docents naturally took over the 
guidance and care of visiting classes in 
the early stages of museum instruction, 
but gradually the necessities of the case 
developed a new type of docent—the 
museum instructor. In some cities, the 
instructor is employed by the board of 
education and is assigned to the museum, 
and this arrangement has proved its great 
worth. Under this plan museum instruc- 
tion becomes a branch of classroom work 
conducted by the school in accordance 
with its own needs, but under conditions 
that make possible novel methods and 
results 

In one museum a half day spent by 
visiting classes is divided. between pre- 
paratory classroom talks, illustrated by 
lantern slides and exhibits, and gallery 
tours or museum games. The whole is 
arranged with reference to the regular 
school work of the class. The chief value 
of the experience is the study of museum 
material at first hand rather than the 
instruction from the museum teacher. 

It will be appreciated at once that 
such a plan has great possibilities because 
of the extraordinary character of the 
material upon which the children may 
draw. From this beginning—for it is 
only a new departure in museum work— 
may come in time a distinct educational 
method, 


To Give Acquaintance with Best in Art 


Museum instruction may lead to con- 
tinued cultural pursuits in later life. At 
several art museums, for example, the 
most talented children are selected and 
are sent on Saturdays to special drawing 
classes in the museum. The pick of these 
children, later, may go on to art school, 
largely with the help of scholarships. 
Such special developments of the work, 
however, must not mask the fact that 
the real purpose in not to develop talented 
students but rather to give to the great 
mass of young people a free acquaintance 
with the best in art as a basis of esthetic 
growth, and with the materials of science 
as a basis for developing an intelligent 
outlook on life. 

The administration of museum instruc- 
tion has never been worked out in general 


terms. Different grades may go _ to 





different museums, so that in the course 
of the eight school years a child may be 
brought successively into contact with 
various subjects; or perhaps a better 
plan is one which brings about a sy mmetri- 
cal interest in several museum subjects 
during each year of training. It must 
be the prerogative of the school to decide 
what contacts shall be made for the child, 
and in turn it should be the function of the 
museum to develop the peculiar character 
of the contacts elected and to suggest 
new relationships. 


Teacher Training 


Field trips are extensions of museum 
instruction which have been brought 
about by the impossibility of confining 
everything within the four walls of a 
museum building. As helpful as field 
trips are, however, it is questionable 
whether they can be indulged in by school 
classes except rarely, for there is a limit 
to what the museums and the schools can 
do. It is the practice, however, in a 
number of cities for school children to be 
guided by museum specialists on nature- 
study trips or on journeys to _historie 
spots, to great works of art, and even to 
interesting industrial plants. 

The training of teachers in museum 
theory and practice is a subject which 
presents many possibilities. The field 
is a new one, and while there is a con- 
siderable amount of empirical data, few 
principles have emerged. The time may 
come when museum methodology will 
be sufficiently understood to be taken up 
as a part of the training of every teacher, 
but now the subject is largely one for 
experimental study 


Conclusion 


There can hardly be a summary of this 
account which in itself is so condensed, 
but in conclusion it may be suggested 
that principals and teachers who recog- 
nize the importance of museums in 
elementary education be not content to put 
upon museums the burden of initiating 
the work, and that they be not silent in 
a community which can boast of no 
museum. The teacher may well hold 
up the hands of the museumist who is 
eager to serve. 

There is enough of recorded experience 
to point the way to practical and helpful 
cooperation. Wider application of this 
nucleus of technique may be expected to 
yield a return in immediate results and 
also an increase in understanding of the 
new field of visual education. 


An Imperial Education Conference 
will be held in London July 14-19, 1924. 
This conference was originally planned 
for June. 
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To Develop Respect for Manual Professions 


Municipal Authorities and Commercial and Trade Organizations of French Department 





Organize Chamber of Trades. First Activity Directed Toward Reform in Apprenticeship. 
Schools Record Aptitudes of Pupils 


By PAUL H. CRAM 


American Consul at Nancy, France 


N FRANCE, as in many other 
countries, the existence of a cer- 
tain prejudice against manual labor 

has led many young men to seek clerical 
situations which, owing to the large 
number of candidates, are underpaid. 
Under these circumstances it is evident 
that any action tending to a more 
economical distribution of labor is bene- 
ficial not only to the individual but 
also to the community. 

It was with this object in view that 
the municipal authorities of Troyes, the 
local chamber of commerce, the rep- 
resentatives of both the workmen’s 
syndicates and the employers’ syndicates 
established in 1921 the ‘‘Chambre des 
Métiers de |’ Aube”’ (Chamber of Trades 
of the Department of the Aube). Ac- 
cording to its by-laws the object of the 
organization is to develop in the general 
public a taste and respect for the manual 
professions, to organize and _ control 
apprenticeship, to establish manual train- 
ing schools and aid in the development 
thereof, and to open a vocational training 
bureau to assist children in the choice of 
a manual profession to which they are 
adapted by their tastes or aptitudes. 





Official report to Department of State. 


The activity of the chamber was 
first directed toward a more rational 
organization of apprenticeship. A com- 
mission drew up a special form of contract 
between employers and apprentices which 
is employed in all cases. A _ clause 
thereof provides that the employer must 
deposit with the chamber a sum equal 
to one-fifth of the wages of the ap- 
prentice. This sum, together with the 
interest thereon, is paid over to the 
apprentice when he has completed his 
contract. Within two years nearly 500 
contracts of this character have been 
signed. In only four cases have the 
the contracts been broken. 

Furthermore it has been arranged 
that the teachers in the public schools 
ktep individual records showing the 
intellectual, physical, and moral aptitudes 
of their pupils. The results have been 
very encouraging, as several hundred 
pupils have been thus aided in the 
choice of a manual profession. 

In order to encourage apprenticeship 
and skilled manual labor in particular, 
local expositions were held in 1922 and 
1923 with pronounced success. At a 
national exposition of the same character 
held at Paris during last September the 
chamber received a gold medal and 32 
of its protégés received prizes. 








University Courses for Americans 


and Scandinavians 


The University of Lille will offer 
courses at Calais during the summer of 
1924 for the benefit of American and 
Scandinavian students. This project is 
an extension of the policy heretofore de- 
veloped in the summer courses at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer for British subjects. 
The courses at Calais will be under the 
direction of Prof. Charles Guerlin de 
Guer, and the instruction is expected to 
be of high order. 

In reporting these facts to the Depart- 
ment of State, Paul Chapin Squire, 
American consul at Lille, adds that ‘‘the 
vacation courses of the Lille University 
present no commercial aspect whatever.” 
The fee for the course is 140 francs, and 
board and lodging may be had for about 
25 francs a day. At the present rate of 
exchange a franc is equivalent to about 
5 cents of American money. 








Foreign students at the University of 
Geneva are fewer than one-tenth as 
numerous as before the war. Formerly 
nearly 80 per cent of the students were 
foreigners, but the Swiss now outnumber 
the foreigners four to one. Austria and 
Russia are the greatest losers. The equip- 
ment and facilities of this university are 
amply sufficient for twice as many stu- 
dents as it now harbors.—Robert Dudley 
Longyear, American consul at Geneva. 


President Pedro Nel Ospina, of the 
Republic of Colombia, has promulgated 
a decree ordering the appointment of an 
educational commission to consist of two 
Colombians and three foreigners, all of 
whom shall be Catholics, for the purpose 
of elaborating a plan or organization of 
publie instruction of all grades and of 
formulating bills for such legal and admin- 
istrative reforms as may be judged 
necessary. 
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Contests in School Subjects Feature 
State Fair 


Believing that the educational value 
of school exhibits is in the attendance of 
the children, their contests with children 
from other schools, comparison of their 
work with work done by others, and in 
new friendships formed, rather than in 
the usual exhibit work done for display, 
the Nevada State board of education 
featured contests in school subjects at 
the educational exhibit of the Las Vegas 
Southern Nevada State Fair. 

The contests held were in sewing, short- 
hand, typing, spelling, and penmanship. 
In the sewing contest dresses for little 
girl models were made by high-school 
girls. At the close of the contest the 
smal] models appeared before the audi- 
ence in their new dresses. While the 
sewing lasted it rivaled al] other attrac- 
tions at the fair. 

Winners in shorthand and typing con- 
test were two girls who had come 220 
miles across the desert to take part in 
this event. 

An unusual opportunity for social con- 
tact was afforded by the tented com- 
munity on the fair grounds, which pro- 
vided living quarters for the visitors and 
brought together children from widely 
separated and isolated regions, 
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Opportunity for Industrial Specialist 
and Statistician 


A specialist in industrial education and 
an assistant statistician (land-grant col- 
lege statistics) are required by the Bureau 
of Education. The duties of the indus- 
trial education specialist will be to study 
vocational education. to collect . and 
compile information relating thereto, to 
give advice to education officers through- 
out the United States for the establish- 
ment of courses of study in vocational] 
education, etc. The duties of the assist- 
ant statistician will be to examine reports 
of disbursements of Government funds by 
land-grant colleges, to collect informa- 
tion and prepare reports on the work of 
these institutions and on the progress of 
agricultural education in general, and to 
assist in the survey of institutions of 
higher education. 

The entrance salary for the specialist 
in industrial education is $3,500 a year, 
and for the assistant statistician $1,800 
a year plus the $20 increase a month 
granted by Congress. 

Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C. 
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Nchool Life . 


American Spelling Compared with British 


Under Like Conditions Difficulties Are Similar 


Countries. Material at Hand 
the Thousand Chief Offending 


HE NOVEMBER — number: vf 
ScHOO!I Liu published a ‘ 

cellent résumé of the results of a 
spelling inquiry cond 
ers World of Londo! r 
inquiry was to find out to what extent 
the same words are misspelled by pupils 
in the United States and Great Britain 
The material used was the first 50 words 
of a list of 775 words arranged according 
to frequencies, which 
most frequently misspelled words in 
compositions written in the years 1913 
1919 inclusive by candidates for college 
entrance examinations in Englis! 
ers in England, Scotlar 
asked to dictate these 50 words t ele 


mentary school pupils; the results were 
assembled, and the words arranged 

order of frequer if missp g \ 
comparison of tl t wit ; 
made the basi wwions as to th 


relative difficulty of words to American 


and to British pupil! The 
clusion reached was at. the I 
difficult with us were not found difficu 
with them. 

I wish briefly to show that t! crel 


ancy as to difficulty is due to the method 
of comparison used, and to corres mi 
misconceptions which are likely to arise 
from the published results of this compari- 


son. 
Spelling in Spontaneous Writing True Test 


If we go about to compare the spelling 
difficulties of American and British pupils 
we must of course use the same method 
of measuring spelling difficulty in both 
cases. Seeing that the only object of 
spelling 
pupils accurate in the form of words when 


instruction is to make our 
they write them in free and spontaneous 
communication, the 
efficiency is the degree of this contextual 
accuracy. It has | { 

student who is a good speller w! 
are dictated to him one by one, is not 
necessarily a good speller when he is 
writing down his own thoughts in s¢ 


pest test of spelling 


ng heer 


words 


quence. I measured the spelling diffi- 
culties of American pupils of 17 years 
of age by tne frequencies {| their 
spelling mistakes in free writt M/Posi- 


tion; but the English investigators meas 


ured the spelling difficulties of Britis! 


in Both 
for Just Comparison. Select 
Words and Drill on Them 


LESTER 


P. tistown., Pa 


pupils of 10 to 13 years of age by the 
fre encies of their errors in column 
lictation, the material used being the 
50 words these 17-year-old boys and girls 
1d most frequently misspelled, not in 
column dictation, but in writing dow: 
Naturally 


showed marked discrepancies. 


eir own thoughts such a 


mparison 


In point of fact, these discrepancies are 


far grea tha the Teachers World esti- 
mates them to be I have calculated the 
rrelation between the American and 
English lists of frequencies It is 
0.9111 This correlation would indicate 
that there is not onlv no positive relatioi 
between the spelling difficulties of Ameri- 
| British pupils, but that there is 
a negative or inverse relation 

In other words it indicates that if 
\ in pupil finds a word rather hard 


his English cousin will find it 


rather easy to spell, and vice versa! And 


pupils are writing the same lan- 


ige, and actually experience the same 


g 

g ral difficulties in writing it, as ever 
well knows, who, like the writer, has 

taught in schools on both sides of the 

Atlantic But the correlation is worth 

ess because each list compared is con- 


tructed upon a different 


method of 
measuring the difficulty of words 
Fortunately I had the material for 
making a more just comparison between 
, 


the spelling difficulties of British and 


American pupils. For many vears I have 


used the 775 words which I find constitut« 


the main spelling problem with our 


American boys and girls of college age 
as the basis of spelling instruction in my 
own work. I have kept careful records 
of the relative difficulty of these 775 
words as it appears when they are dic- 
Of course the 


ve frequencies are entirely different. 


tated for column spelling. 
For instance ‘‘too,’’ which is always high 
p in the frequencies of spontaneous 
is rarely misspelled in colum: 
whereas ‘‘indispensable,’”’ which is 


three hundred and forty-fifth on the list 


according to the frequencies of spontane- 


ous writing, is first on the list according 
to ‘column drill. I therefore arranged 
the 50 words used in the English spelling 
inquiry in the order of frequency of their 
misspelling in my own column drill and 
compared this list with the English list 
ibtained from the same method. The 
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correlation betwee these two works 
out to he 0.3851 This is a positive and 
a considerable correlation wher ne con- 
following facts: That the 
of the 
of the 
age of 10 to 13; that consequently some 
of the British children were ask: 


siders the 
American pupils investigated wer 
average age of 17 and the Britis 


to spell 
a fact 
nation 


words they did not lerstand 
which is obvious from an exan 
of the misspellings of ‘‘acquaintance’”’ 
quoted in the Teachers World of Septem- 
ber 26): and that the tudents 
because of their advantage in age had 
probably studied the 

Another conclusion of the | 


Americal 


rds before. 

nglish in- 
vestigators was that of the 10 w iS Most 
commonly misspelled by the British pupils 
only 1 occurred among the 10 words most 
\(merican 


frequently misspelled by the 


pupils. But the comparison of lists ob- 
tained by the same method shows four 
equipped,’’ ‘‘dis- 


words, ‘‘existence,”’ 


cipline,”’ “ oecasiona 


the first 10 of each list 


occurring among 


Differences Are Trifling After All 


English 
ength of the words 
was in itself a striking difficulty to the 


A third conclusion from the 


inquiry was that the 


British but not to the American pupils, 
for the first 25 words in order on the 
but the 
last 25 only 160 letters. But again the 
comparison of the lists obtained by the 
same method shows that the 25 words 
first on the American list contain 218 
letters and the last 25 contain 171 letters; 
a trifling difference quite natural in view 
of the greater maturity of the American 


British list contained 229 letters, 


] 


pupils. 

This comparison of British and Ameri- 
can difficulties in spelling shows, there- 
but a 
marked relationship. In proper names, 
of course, national differences will appear: 
“‘ Massachusetts”’ will not be high on the 
English list, nor ‘‘ Leicester’’ on the Amer- 
ican; but if the same method of compari- 
son is used it is altogether probable that 
spelling difficulties will always be found 
to be much the same on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

I venture to say that, with the exception 
of proper names, 1,000 words could. be se- 
lected which would account for more than 


fore, not a marked discrepancy, 


11 


70 per cent of all the misspellings occur- 
ring in the spontaneous written commu- 
nication of pupils of 17, whether British or 
American, when they are writing on non- 
technical subjects within their own ex- 
perience, and that the spelling problem 
on both sides of the Atlantic will be largely 
solved if boys and girls can be trained to 
automatic accuracy in the use of these 
words. 
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The Rural School Health Program 


Suggestions How It Can be Made More Efficient. 
Personal Example as Useful as Personal Effort. 


Concerned Can Contribute. 


What Each Individual 


Sound Health Especially Essential to Teacher 


By FLORENCE A. SHERMAN, M. D. 
Assistant Medical Inspector, State Department of Education for New York 


How the Trustee Can Aid 


1. By interesting himself personally in 
the sanitary conditions and health equip- 
ment of his schools, such as the following: 

(a) Heating with a properly jacketed 
stove. 

(b) By 
schoolroom. 


having a thermometer in every 


ventilation by 
(68° 


c $y securing good 
having 
desired temperature). 

(d) By securing good light from the left 


window boards or screens 


or rear. 
(¢ By 
clean and well aired. 
(f) By having seats and desks which are 
healthful, comfortable, separate, and ad- 


having school buildings kept 


justable. 

(g) By supplying books which are clean, 
sanitary, and attractive, and so aid in 
stimulating the interest of the pupil. 

(h) By securing drinking water from a 
pure source. 

(i) By providing sanitary water con- 
tainers. 

()) By 
cups. 

(k) By providing water for washing the 
hands, individual (paper), 
(liquid or shaved). 

(1) By providing sanitary toilets and 
having them kept clean. 

(m) By keeping the building in good 
repair. 

(n) By providing playgrounds of ade- 
quate size. 

2. By appointing the medical inspector 
early in the school year, thus making 
possible earlier correction of defects 
found. 

3. By rendering reports promptly and 
as complete as possible to the super- 
intendent, at the time specified by the 
State offices. 

4. By visiting the schools occasionally 
and showing an interest in the health of 
the pupils and teacher. 


providing individual drinking 


towels soap 


How the Superintendent Can Aid 


1. By making additional effort to stim- 
ulate the school health program through 
the teachers, urging a personal interest in 
each child. 

2. By noting sanitary conditions of 
buildings whenever he visits schools, and 
seeing that conditions are made and kept 
healthful. 


3. By stimulating competition in his 
various health 
through health 
and correction of physical defects. 
4. By taking a personal interest in the 
health program of each school, talking 
over the same with pupils, teachers, and 
parents when the opportunity presents. 
5. By notifying the State medical in- 
spector of all conferences with teachers. 
6. By endeavoring to show the need 
and value of a district school nurse to 
parents and trustees and the possibility of 
districts combining to obtain one. 


How the Teacher Can Aid 


1. By making health a personal asset— 

(a) By radiating health by example and 
enthusiasm. 

(6) By being an example in personal 
hygiene, clothing, posture, shoes, etc. 

(c) By believing in the practice and 
teaching of daily health habits. 

2. By seeing that the classrooms are 
kept well ventilated, orderly, and in as 


schools’ in endeavors 


daily inspections, clubs, 


healthful condition as possible during 
school hours. 
3. By making the setting-up drills 


snappy and worth something. 

4. By being keenly interested in all 
health activities, stimulating greater effort 
to Keep well; teachers, pupils, parents, 
doctor, and nurse working to- 
gether to make this possible. 

5. By going over the health records on 
which physical defects are noted, monthly, 
and making a personal effort to bring 
about corrections needed, by talking with 
the child and communicating with the 
parent. 

6. By knowing personally, if possible, 
the parents of every child, and endeavor- 
ing to work in closest cooperation with 
them. 

7. By cooperating with all health ac- 
tivities in school and out. 

8. By seeing that the health records of 
pupils are sent on with the pupil from 


school 


grade to grade and school to school. 


How the Parents Can Aid 


1. By seeing that children are trained 
before entering school in the daily health 
habits of sleep, baths, food, mouth 
hygiene, toilet habits, water drinking, 
clothing, posture, breathing, etc. 

2. By responding early to all notifica- 
tions sent of physical defects found, con- 
ferring with family physician or specialist. 
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3. By believing that the school doctor, 
nurse, and teacher are friends, not foes. 

4. By taking an active interest in the 
school program. 

5. By intervals, 
knowing the teachers, and noting sanitary 
conditions. 


Visiting schools at 


6. By insisting on clean and wholesome 
building and healthful equipment. 


How the School Doctor Can Aid 


1. By being a hygienist himself in every 
ense of the word. 

2. By being enthusiastic in his work and 
so. stimulating enthusiasm in 
teachers, parents, and pupils. 

3. By outlining his health program 
early in the school year to parents, teach- 
ers, nurses, and pupils, thus securing closer 
cooperation. 

4. By emphasizing the importance of 
keeping well through the practice of daily 
health habits. 

5. By explaining to parents the import- 
ance of early correction of defects found 
and the reasons why. 

6. By making his physical examination 
early in the school year and so securing 
earlier corrections. 

7. By interesting himself and being 
able to prescribe corrective exercises in 
special posture cases and by suggestions in 
group exercises in order to promote the 


nurses, 


best physical development in normal 
children. 

8. By working in close cooperation 
with. health authorities and all health 
agencies. 


9. By being strictly ethical in his school 
work in relation with the family physician. 

10. By endeavoring to give to all those 
under his direction the health viewpoint, 
presenting to them Health and not 
Disease. 


How the School Nurse Can Aid 


1. By keeping physically fit. 

2. By having the health viewpoint. 

3. By practicing daily health habits. 

4. By being enthusiastic and so creat- 
ing a live interest in her health talks in 
the classroom. 

5. By keeping in close touch as possible 
with all teachers, thus aiding the health 
program. 

6. By making personal effort in special 
and individual children in order fo bring 
about desired results. 

7. By working in closest cooperation 
with all health activities in school and 
outside. 

8 By interested and tactful visits to 
the homes in efforts to bring about cor- 
rection of physical defects. 

9. By being strictly ethical in her rela- 
tions with the school and family doctor, 
and loyal to school authorities. 

10. By making health contagious, in her 
personal contact with all. 
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Equipment of the Teachers 
College Faculty 


( Continued from page 146 


tute of these seemingly essential tools of 
good teaching, and yet many of the most 
noted schools of the world to which we 
are indebted for the 
literary spirits and scientists of all time 
had an equipment that would be put t 
high school 


mit 


most renowned 


shame by a modern village 
That ideal scientist of the 
Pasteur, studied and experimented in a 


ages, Louis 
room into which he had to craw! on his 
hands and knees. It was useless for other 
purposes, and for that reason was avail- 
able to him for a laboratory, and his 
apparatus was 
genuity and skill could create. 
in the little college from which I 
graduated says that the sole piece of ap- 
paratus which the professor of astronomy 
had to demonstrate the wonders of the 


such as his in- 
Tradition 


largely 


was 


heavenly bodies was his old black hat, 


vet he was honored as a great teacher 


in a great school. 
Teacher with Divine Spark Makes Good School 


look for the 
we shall 


If, therefore, we factor 
that makes a great 
find it in the pupils, the buildings, nor 
in the school apparatus and appliances, 
as beneficial and as these 
may be, but we shall find it in the fourth 
factor entering the making of a 
school—the teacher. Pupils may be dull, 
the buildings may be dilapidated or there 
may be none at all, and teaching appli- 
ances may be negligible, but if the teacher 
in charge has the divine spark that will 
kindle in the soul of his pupils the flame 
of desire to know and to be, that school 
is a good school. Mark Hopkins on one 
end of a log and a student on the other 
will never fail to constitute a college. 

In all the ages since schools began the 
supreme value which attaches to the per- 
sonality and skill of the teacher has been 
recognized, and in this scientific age when 
we are possessed of the spirit to evaluate 
and distribute merit, many at- 
tempted to state numerically the relative 
value of the teacher in the scheme of 
the school. Buildings, apparatus, and a 
teacher are the instruments used in the 
education of children. If the total effect 
of these three instrumentalities be rated 
at 100 per cent, what proportion of the 
total should be assigned to the teacher? 
Opinions will vary, but no discerning 
person will venture to rate the contribu- 
tion of the teacher lower than 80 per 
cent of the total, and many will place it 
as high as 85 per cent. 

Whenever I am conducted by a self- 
congratulatory superintendent or a satis- 
fied and complacent patron through a 
new modern school plant, with its attrac- 


school, not 


necessary as 


into 


have 


architecture, its well-lighted and 
well-ventilated 


marble-trimmed corridors, its library and 


tive 


supposedly rooms, its 
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Such misfits are found not onl the 
publie schools but on college faculties, 
ves, sometimes on teacher-college fae- 
ulties. 


laboratories, its manual training and 
home economics equipment, including a 
neat, artistically furnished five-room flat, 
its dental clinic, its emergency hospital, 
listen to the detailed recital of its 
architecture and its cost, I respond with 

Very but I reflect that 
all this is only 15 per cent of the school 


and 


good,”’ “. Fine,”’ 


to the children who may come there. 
These bricks and mortar, these books 
and this apparatus, must be vitalized 


and given a soul by the brain and heart 
and skill and devotion of the 
Better a log with Mark Hopkins than a 
palace with an intellectual and spiritual 
clod 


teacher. 


Normal Schools Must Maintain Lofty Ideals 
The 
this 


schools whose birth in 
nation we have met here to 
memorate had their origin and 
their excuse for existence in the exalted 
the teacher holds in the 
educational scheme. Of all institutions 
of learning they should have the most 
lofty ideal of what a teacher should be. 
The battles they have fought for a hun- 
dred years and the victories they have won 
would be in vain if they should fail to 


normal 
com- 
have 


place which 


set up theoretically and practically a 
high and progressively higher standard 
for the teaching profession. Let us 
then inquire what are the underlying 


qualities which constitute a good teacher. 
The first fundamental of a 
teacher’s qualities which make possible 
all others and give virtue and effectiveness 
to all knowledge and skill, are inborn 
capacities which 
but can only augment and refine and give 
precision and direction. These capacities 
impelling loves—the 
and the love of childhood 
Lacking either of these 
person never can be a 
teacher; possessing both, he may become 


and most 


schools can not create 


are two love of 
knowledge 
and youth. 


capacities, a 
a great teacher. 


Mild Affection Often Mistaken for Love 


It is difficult to conceive of a person 
having no love of learning or no love of 
youth ever desiring to 
but poor 
ome from that too large class that 
no strength of passion for either learning 
or childhood, or a passion for one and 
the other. They have a mild 
affection which they mistake for love. 
It is a temperature rather than a fever. 
They dislike books and study less than 
they dislike other occupations, and mis- 
take the dislike for a positive 
vearning for knowledge. Or they may 
have a sentiment or even a passion for 
intellectual eagerness. 


childhood and 


become a_ teacher, teachers 


has 


not for 


lesser 


children, but no 


Intellectual Capacity is not Mental Eagerness 
The love of knowledge, the | 
yearning— 
“To follow knowledge like a sinking star 


ssean 


Beyond the utmost bound of human 
thought,” 

has a twofold value in the teacher. In 

the first place it will keep him intel- 

lectually alert and alive through his 


vears of service, even though they may 
men with intellectual 
blessed with mental 


They make a good rec 


be many. Some 
capacities are not 
eagerness. rd in 
college under the stimulation of teacher 
and classroom competition, but like the 
have 
the 
classroom is 


seed sown on stony ground, the) 


no root in themselves, and when 
urge of stimulation of the 
withdrawn, they settle down to a life of 


+ 


intellectual laziness and spend their days 
toying with only the petty things of life. 
who 


who 


I have known more than 
held the dignified title of Ph. D. 
never did a creditable piece of intellectual 
work after his day of 
had no hunger and thirst for knowledge. 
He seemed to “Thou 
hast much goods Jaid up for many days. 
Eat, drink and be merry.”’ Such teachers 
become the old fogies of the college 
faculties, peddling out musty and moth- 
eaten things. of the 
Most college faculties have at 


least one such as a horrible example. 


one man 


graduation. He 


say to his soul: 


They are the jokes 
sampus. 


Pupils Feel Impress of Teacher's Spirit 


The second great love which is found in 
every true teacher is the love of childhood 
and youth. I the 
linger lovingly over the plants that he was 
nursing from seed to fruitage; I have seen 
the farmer lean over the farm yard gate 
and admire the young stock, not simply 
of their financial 
return but because of their beauty, their 


have seen gardener 


because promise of 
symmetry,and because they were the result 
of his own selective care; and I have seen 
the teacher go to his contact with growing 
youth with all the eagerness that the 
master artist would go to his easel and 
brush. These children, these young men 
and women, are to feel the impress of his 
spirit, they are to show the skill of his 
workmanship, they 
are to embody loves 
learning, not simply because of itself, but 
because of the relation it to the 
development of the bodies and minds and 
souls of youth. Just as a teacher lack- 
ing the love of learning degenerates into the 
old fogy, so the one lacking the love of youth 
degenerates into the scold and the crank. 
He is the teacher with the acid tongue. 


and to a degree 


his ideals. He 


bears 
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He is a slave driver instead of a spiritual 
leader. 

Sad it is that most college faculties have 
a prize specimen of this breed. There 
never was nor ever can be a great teacher 
who lacks these loves. Into these two 
great passions, the love of learning and 
the love of youth, strike the roots of every 
desirable quality in the teacher—sym- 
pathy, tact, patience, fidelity, courtesy. 
All things that inspire and sustain take 
nourishment from these fundamentals of 
the true teacher. 


Normal Schools Are now Higher Institutions 


A teacher in a normal school should not 
only have a love of learning, but he must 
possess scholarship of a high 
degree. The normal schools are higher 
institutions of learning, and for that 
reason their faculties must be composed of 
men and women who embody in them- 
selves the result of extended academic 
study in preparation for their calling. 
Historically, the had a 
humble beginning. Its business was to 
prepare teachers for the elementary 
schools. A knowledge of the subjects 
taught in the common school and methods 
of teaching them, and skill in leading 
pupils to acquire this knowledge were the 
fundamental requisites of the normal 
school teacher in the olden days. The 
normal school was nothing but a glorified 
high school. It was not even that. Its 
curriculum was less extended than the 
curriculum of a good high school of the 
But thisis history. To-day 
the school is recognized as a 
college. At least two and in most in- 
stances four years of higher instruction 
are offered, and the standards of fifty, 
twenty-five or even fifteen years ago will 
not meet the situation today. 


Standards of Liberal Arts Colleges Apply 


The minimum standard in academic 
training in liberal arts colleges is at least 
a year of graduate study, and every college 
faculty that wishes to command respect 
has on its staff a fair percentage of teachers 
who hold the degree of doctor of philo- 
sophy. This standard should obtain in 
all teachers colleges. The minimum re- 
quirement for a permanent position on a 
teachers college faculty should be the 
equivalent of a year of graduate study and 
it should be the distinct purpose of every 
teachers college to have a fair representa- 
tion of teachers who have completed the 
work for the doctor’s degree. 

Now, I am aware that there are those 
who are inclined to belittle academic 
training and to stick up their Pecksniffian 
noses at Ph. D’s. Fortunately that spirit 
is less apparent to-day than it was 
formerly. That there are men who hold 
advanced degrees who are perfectly use- 
less in the classroom is a matter of com- 


actually 


normal school 


present day. 
normal 


j 
24 


mon knowledge; it is also true that many 
teachers having only the bachelor’s degree 
and many holding no degree are poor 
teachers. To inveigh against degrees and 
to hold that their possession is prima 
facie evidence of low teaching ability is 
superlative nonsense. That a 
woman with the other qualities of the 
teacher, together with extended academic 
training, is superior to one who lacks 
that breadth of scholarship can not be 
challenged. 


man or 


Faculty Must Be Scholarly to Command Respect 


There are several pressing reasons why 
teachers colleges should place great em- 
phasis on the academic qualifications of 
their faculties. In the first place a 
scholarly faculty will command the respect 
of school superintendents, high - school 
principals, and the public in general, and 
it is obvious that the teachers’ college 
must look to these sources for assist- 
ance in securing students. High-school 
teachers come mostly from universities 
and liberal arts colleges. They are 
naturally prejudiced against the normal 
schools and look upon them as academi- 


cally inferior to the institutions in which , 


they were educated. Plain common sense 
would suggest that the normal schools in 
self-defense should build up teaching 
staffs which will command the respect 
of the most critical and biased. 

The relation of the normal schools to 
the graduate schools of the universities 
to which their graduates go demands that 
normal schools maintain high academic 
standards. The university is centuries 
old. Tradition is on its side. The nor- 
mal school is young, unformed, an inter- 
loper. It is a youth challenging its elders. 
It must have a wise respect for tradition; 
it must submit evidence; it is not its 
prerogative to demand. The thing above 
all else that it may do to command respect 
of the universities is the strengthening of 
its faculty and courses of study. It is a 
matter for great congratulation that there 
is a growing spirit of understanding and 
appreciation and cooperation between 
universities and normal schools, and this 
augurs well for public education. 


Only Scholariy Teachers Properly Influence 
Students 


Nor must we forget in emphasizing 
scholarship on the part of the faculty 
the influence which scholarly teachers 
have upon students. I have no doubt 
every one of us recalls the feeling of 
respect and admiration that we had for 
the noted scholars on the faculties of the 
institutions in which we were students. 
We recognized that they were the ones 
that gave the institution distinction, and 
if we were fortunate enough to get in 
their classes we felt the inspiring effect 
of their learning. I heard a student re- 
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mark of one of her teachers, ‘‘He is one 
of the half dozen great geographers of 
America.”’ I have observed that students 
who go on and do extensive graduate 
work are generally those who have 
majored in a department conspicuous 
for scholarship. There is not much driv- 
ing power in mediocrity, 


Graduate Study Should Be Required 


Not all the enemies of the teachers’ 
college are outside; some of them fill exee- 
A president of a 
teachers’ college recently asked me if I 
could suggest some one for a position on 
his faculty, and he added, “ He need not 
necessarily have done graduate study.” 
Now, why in the name of all the excellen- 
cies did he add that remark? Why should 
he not have said, “Graduate study is a 
prerequisite.’ That is what he should 
have said. The normal-school president 
who sets low standards for his teaching 
faculty is the enemy not only of his own 
institution but of all teachers’ colleges in 
general. The time is now when teachers’ 
colleges and normal schools should feature 
scholarship in building up their teaching 
staff, 


utive positions within. 


Supply of Good Model Teachers is Low 


In addition to academic scholarship the 
teacher in the teachers college should have 
professional scholarship. In the first 
place he should be acquainted with the 
general field of education, from its historic 
point of view and from the current situa- 
tion. He should be able to see the busi- 
ness of education as a whole lest he be lost 
in his own particular field. And of course 
he must be especially trained in the psy- 
chology and pedagogy of his own subject, 
not only in its relation to adults but in its 
relation to the elementary and secondary 
schools into which his students go. Some 
would like to have me go farther and say 
that he should have skill not only in teach- 
ing adults but in teaching children as well, 
and personally I wish I dare make such a 
demand, but experience has proved to me 
that it is wholly impracticable. We are 
annually searching heaven and earth for 
high-grade model and critic teachers, and 
we-find the supply altogether too short, 
although there are thousands of teachers 
working in the elementary schools from 
whose ranks critic teachers may be re- 
cruited. It is utterly unreasonable, then, 
to expect heads of departments and pro- 
fessors to have the technique required by 
the elementary teacher. Of course the 
closest relation should exist between the 
academic and professional classrooms and 
the training school, but a little shiver runs 
up and down my spine when one of the 
teachers in our departments proposes to 
teach a class in our training school for 
demonstration. I have seen one or two 
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teachers who could hit the thing off with 
some degree of success, but most of them 
remind me of a big-hearted elephant, who, 
wandering through a meadow one day, 
saw a nest of newly fledged meadow larks 
for the present without a mother’s care. 
And, said the kind-hearted beast, ‘‘How 
shocking; I will mother them,” and she 


sat down upon them. Poor birdies! 
Poor kiddies! 
I could also wi that the teacher on 


the normal school faculty could have a 
course in cooperation and coordination 
of college One difficulty with 
specialists, teachers college 
seeks, is their supreme faith in the value 
of the work which their own department 
Every president who attempts 


work 
such as the 


furnishes. 
to build up strong departments is troubled 
more or less by the difficulty of coordinat- 
ing them. Nevertheless, no president 
with any courage will select mediocrity 
for his facu!ty for fear of acquiring inde- 
pendent units that it would be difficult 
to organize into an effective whole. 

Finally, it is of very great importance 
that the professor in a teachers college 
should have had public school experience. 
It is the public school that the teachers 
colleges are serving, and no man can 
function as he should who does not know 
the public school problem. This service 
need not be long, but it should be long 
enough to acquaint him with the problems 
and processes of public school organiza- 
tion and teaching. 

A hundred years of history have been 
written by the normal schools of the 
United States. During that period a 
considerable number of them have risen 
from schools of less than secondary rank 
to senior colleges of recognized standing. 
The future is great with opportunities 
for development and of service, and in 
this development and service the respon- 
sibility will rest with the men who stand 
as executive heads of these institutions 
and the teachers whom they shall call to 
their staffs. 


Will Supply Information on Teaching 


the Constitution 


Definite courses of instruction in the 
Constitution of the United States are 
now required by law in 26 States. Geor- 


gia was the last State to enact such a law. 
It is expected that nine other States will 
take like action within the coming year. 
The National Security League is active 
in promoting this legislation, and its eom- 
mittee on instruction is 
prepared to answer any 
teachers may ask 
Correspondence may be 


constitutional 
questions that 
the 
addressed to 


upon subject. 


Etta V. Leighton, civic secretary, 17 East 
FPorty-ninth Street, New York City. 
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Some Bntish Impressions of 
American Universities 


Summer Sessions with Interchange of 
Professors and Lecturers. Eagerness for 
University Education 


By F. S. BOAS 
Divisional Inspector London County Council 


I HAVE had the opportunity of seeing, 

of the 
American universities of different 
types in the States and in the 
Middle West. Among the points that 
struck me were: (1) 


more or less intimately, six 
leading 


Eastern 


The munificence of 
the American millionaire, especially if he 
is an alumnus, to the university. I have 
mentioned Harvard and Yale in 
The University of Chi- 


already 
this connection. 
cago is largely a foundation of Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller. And it is 
noticeable that State supported universi- 


especially 


ties, like Wisconsin and Michigan, also 
receive splended contributions from pri- 
vate sources. (2) The facilities, especially 
during the summer, for the interchange 
of university professors and lecturers, and 
for the attendance of students from all 
parts of the United States. The re- 
sources of the whole university system of 
America are thus in a measure pooled, 
with benefit both to the teachers and the 
(3) The ample provision both of 
libraries and of 


taught. 
general and specialist 
reading America 
more fully than we have yet done that 


rooms, has realized 
libraries are as an organic part of universi- 
ty ‘‘arts’’ work as laboratories are of the 
(4) The widespread eager- 
university education among 
women as well as men. It appears to be 
customary not only for future teachers 
but for society girls to go to college, and 
it is significant how often the announce- 
ments of fashionable marriages mention 
that the bride is a graduate of Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley, or The 
close interrelation between American and 


science side. 


for 


hess 


Vassar. (5) 


Canadian universities owing to railway 
and steamship facilities. Here the Bri- 
tish Empire and the Republic of the 
United States are brought into an inti- 
mate contact which must have important 
influences on both sides. 


International Conferences of Great Value 


There was a unanimous opinion as to 
the international 
Conferences as the Anglo-American Con- 
English, and 
interchange of professors and other 
teachers between the Empire and the 
United States. As Professor Nettleton 
of Yale said in his address at Columbia 


importance of such 


ference of Professors of 


Extract from report of visit to America, presented 
to London County Council, 


on “Universities and the International] 
Mind”’: 
“Tam confident that there is one league 


at least to which the scholars here as- 
sembled would give common allegiance 
and that is an intellectual league of 
nations binding scholars alike devoted to 
the quest of truth. No nation, no 
university in these days lives unto itself 
alone. Toward such 
toward such deeper mutual understand- 
ing and goodwill this Conference of 
British Canadian and American 
scholars directly contributes.” 


larger fellowship, 


and 


To Stabilize Our Minds and Our 
Spirits 


“National Garden Week,” April 20-26, 
is promoted by the General Federation of 


Women’s Clubs. The purposes of the 
movement are thus stated by Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, president of the 


federation: 

‘‘Perhaps nothing could help to sta- 
bilize our minds and spirits in this very 
tumultuous time so much as a profound 
and intimate realization of the steadiness 
of the universe in which we live—its law, 
its orderliness, its magnificent long pur- 
and The Garden 
Movement means a great deal more than 
getting a little plot of land where the child 
or the grown-up can raise a few sweet peas 
or radishes. It means that contact with 
the vitality and reliability and serenity of 
nature, of purposes and fulfillment, of 
human life as related to forces infinitely 
greater than itself. That’s the reason we 
club women are backing Garden Week. 
We believe in the kind of activity that 
links itself with purpose—that 
sees the day as a part of eternity.” 


poses, occurrences. 


ordered 


Latin Americans Will Inspect High- 


way Construction 


An intensive field study of American 
highways and highway transport will 
be made during the coming summer by 
representatives of 20 Latin-American 
countries. The party will be the guests 
of the Highway Education Board, of 
which Jno. J. Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, is chairman. 
It is proposed to conduct the visitors on 
a tour of about three weeks through 
several of the States which been 
most active in highway construction. 


have 


All girls who enter the high school of 
Oswego, N. Y., are required to take @ 
course of 10 weeks in home nursing. The 
superintendent of the Oswego Hospital is 
the instructor. 
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New Books 1 


; 


‘i 


n Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 
Librarian, Bureau of Education 


Bearp, Hargiet E. Safety first for school 
and home. New York, The Macmil- 
lan company, 1924. viii, 223 p. 12°. 

This manual aims to present the principles that 
underlie the prevention of accidents in our streets 
and homes, also to offer some practical suggestions 


for remedying conditions that cause accidental in- 
juries and deaths and for the systematic instruction 
and training of children during the years when their 
habits are being formed 


W., and Covurtis, 
Then and now in educa- 
tion, 1845: 1923. A message of en- 
couragement from the past to the 
present. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N Y., 
World book company, 1924. ix, 400 
p._ illus., plans, facsims., tables, diagrs. 
8°. 


CALDWELL, OTIS 


Stuart A. 


The material here given makes possible a com- 
parison in efficiency between the public schools as 
they were 75 years ago and as they are at present. 
In 1845 what was probably the first survey on a 
scientific basis of an American school system was 
made of the Boston public schools by subjecting 
the pupils to uniform written examinations, which 
were scored and the tabulated results published in 
detail. These results showed marked deficiencies 
in the work of the pupils, and as a consequence 
reforms in school procedure were recommended 
which have subsequently all been adopted. The 
questions used in the Boston tests of 1845 were 
recently adjusted to modern conditions and the 
revised tests applied to representative school sys- 
tems in various parts of the United States. The 
outstanding conclusions from the repetition of the 
are (1) Present-day children tend to 
make lower scores on the pure memory and abstract 
skill questions and higher scores on the thought or 
meaningful questions; (2) the changes which have 
taken place are general throughout the country; and 
(3) the efficiency of present instruction, even at its 
best, although higher than in 1845, is still far from 
The volume is equipped with an 
extensive appendix containing full documentary 
and illustrative material. 


these; 


tests 


satisfactory 


WAR THE RE- 
The teaching work 


CoMMITTEE ON THE AND 


LIGIOUS OUTLOOK. 


of the church. New York, Associa- 
tion press, 1923. ix, 309 p. 8°. 


The final volume in a series of five reports issued 
by the Committee on the war and the religious out- 
look, an interdenominational group appointed in 
1918, by the joint action of the Federal council of 
the churches of Christ in America and the General 
war time commission of the churches, “‘to consider 
the state of religion as revealed or affected by the 
war, with special reference to the duty and oppor- 
tunity of the churches.’’ 

This report discusses why the church must be a 
teacher, how the church should teach, and how 
organize its teaching, and training by the church 
for Christian leadership. 


Marerer, FLorence. The unstable child; 
an interpretation of psychopathy as a 
source of unbalanced behavior in 
abnormal and troublesome children. 
New York, D. Appleton and company 
[1924] xii,47lp. tables,diagrs. 12°, 


The thesis of this volume is that wrong mental 
function, or psychopathy, explains why a child acts 
erractically when heredity, environment, physical 
condition, and education give no clue to his behavior. 
Mental quality in a child may be deficient while his 
quantity of intelligence is normal or above. The 
author discusses the characteristics of psychopath 
giving concrete examples, and shows what treatment 
is best adapted to redeem the children who are thus 
afflicted. 


Me.vin, A. Gorpon. The professional 
training of teachers for the Canadian 
public schools as typified by Ontario. 
Baltimore, Warwick & York, inc., 1923. 
212 p. 12°. 


Since with the exception of Quebec and of Prince 
Edward Island, the systems of teacher training in 
the different Canadian provinces are, on the whole, 
similar, this account which takes Ontario as a norm 
is fairly representative for the whole Dominion. 
The book gives a history of teacher training in 
Ontario and discusses the government, personnel 
and curriculum of Ontario normal schools, also their 
contribution to the general problem of teacher 
training. 


tab'es. 


McCracken, Tuomas Cooke, and Lams, 
Heven Erra. Occupationa! informa- 


tion in the elementary school. Boston, 
New York [etc.] Houghton Mifflin 
company [1923]. xiv, 250 p. 12°. 


(Riverside textbooks in education, ed. 
by E. P. Cubberley.) 


Up to very recently, nearly all efforts in occupa- 
tional instruction and vocational guidance were 
confined to pupils of secondary school age. The 
authors believe that vocational guidance should be 
begun in the kindergarten, and continued through 
the elementary and higher schools, and have pre- 
pared their volume to meet this need. Realizing 
that large numbers of our pupils leave school at 
about the sixth grade, they undertake to show what 
teachers of vocations may accomplish in the schools 
up to this point. A part of the book is devoted to 
sorting, selecting, classifying, and describing where 
to find and how to get the needed material far 
the occupational information instruction, projects 
for which have been previously outlined. 


Newcomer, MABEL. Financial! statistics 


of public education in the United 
States, 1910-1920. A report reviewed 
and presented by the Educational 


finance inquiry commission under the 
auspices of the American council on 
education, Washington, D. C. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1924. 
vii, 188 p. tables, diagrs. 8°. (The 
Educational! finance inquiry, vol. VI) 


A general demand has been noted from various 
classes of inquirers, especially from educators, for 
authoritative information on the cost of public 
education, so presented as to permit comparisons 
between the states. To meet such need this study 
presents data on (1) the cost of education compared 
with the total cost of government; (2) the cost of 
education distributed among schools of different 
levels; (3) educational expenditures analyzed into 
capital outlay, interest, and current expenses; (4) 


° >» 
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sources of schoo) revenue: and the school debt 
On each item the facts are given for the country as a 
whole, and for each stateindividually. In additien, 


and accurate comparisons between “the states 


are insured by 


easy 


rious devices, 


PENNELL, Mary E., and Cusack, ALICE 
M. How to teach reading. Boston, 
New York fetc.] Houghton Mifflin com- 
pany [1923] viii, 298 p. 12° 

Roth the classroom teacher and the individual 
interested in increasing his reading power may find 
in this book practical suggestions for the develop 
ment of both silent and oral reading habits. The 
methods here recommended are based on the seien 

tific findings of modern psychology. 


Smita, Evcene Ranpoiexn. Education 
moves ahead; a survey of progressive 


methods. Boston, The Atlantic month- 
ly press [1924] xiii, 145 p. front., 
plates. 12°. 


The author of this book is president of the Pro- 
gressive education association, and has had much 
experience in applying the educational methods 
which this organization advocates. Charles W. 
Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard university, 
contributes an introduction to the volume, which 
aims to increase the cooperation of parents, schools, 
and the public in the physical and moral education- 
of the children. 


Swirt, Fiercuer Harper, Graves, 

- Ricwarp A., and Treas, Ernest WaAL- 
TER. Studies in public school finance. 
The East: Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey. Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota, 1923. xi, 240 p. tables 
(partly fold.) diagrs. 8°. (Research 
publications of the University of Min- 
nesota. Education series, No. 2) 


This monograph is one of a series of studies of 
systems of school support in a number of individual 
states. These studies are designed to supply com- 
plete and detailed knowledge on the basis of which 
scientific principles of school finance may be formu- 
lated and then applied to accomplish much-needed 
reforms in methods of school administration. The 
three states included in the present volume offer 
many interesting and suggestive contrasts and simi- 
larities. They are similar in location, in number 
and character of their population, in industrial de 
velopment, and in the educational status of their 
people. The children residing within these three 
states constituted nearly one-seventh of the total 
number of children attending school in the United 
States in 1920, and the aggregate expenditure of 
these three states in the same year was nearly one- 
sixth of the total amount of money expended on 
public schools in the United States. Over against 
these similarities are marked contrasts in the school 
organization of these states. 


YerKEs, Rospert M., and Foster, Jo- 
SEPHINE Curtis. A point scale for 
measuring mental ability, 1923 revision. 
Baltimore, Warwick & York., inc., 1923. 
vii, 219 p. plates, tables, diagrs. 8°. 


In this new edition the introductory chapters of 
the first edition are omitted in order to make room 
for new material. The pre-adolescent scale is pre- 
sented essentially as at first, with slight modifica 
tions and the addition of many illustrative responses, 
The most important feature of the new edition is the 
summary reports of results and the new and re- 
vised forms or standards of comparison which it is 
now possible to offer. The two supplementary 
scales—adult and infant—are also fully described. 
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Summer Camp for Chicago 
Boys 


Camp Roosevelt Maintained under Auspices 
of City Board of Education. Military 


J 


Discipline, Study, and Play 


By. F. L. BEALS 
Supervisor Physical Education, Chicago Publi 
High Schools 


HE American lad wants romance 
One of the best ways of getting it, 
to his notion, especial] 


mer months, is to lead the life of the 


during the sum 


gypsy, close to the heart of mother na- 
ture, where the swift running stream and 
the heavy underbrush promise excitement 
and perhaps danger. The fact that liv- 
ing out beneath the skies is healthy and 
beneficial in every way does not enter the 
thought of Young America, but that fact 
is impressed on the mind of his parent. 
Because of this natural 
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directors look carefully into all of the im- 
portant necessary details, leaving the 
boys free to enjoy themselves while at 
the same time they are carefully safe- 
guarded Camp Roosevelt is such a 
camp. With an experience of five suc- 


ful years behipd it, during which 
more than 5,000 boys have become Camp 
toosevelt boys, this camp has estab- 
ished itself as a boy-builder. 


Well-Ordered Programs for Every Day 


With the basis of military training and 
equipment of army tents and accessories, 
Roosevelt has in it the fiber that makes 
for days and weeks full of fun of the right 
kind, and it means well-handled and well- 
fed boys for periods of from two to seven 
weeks. Roosevelt boys find well-ordered 
programs for work or play which occupy) 
them from morning until night in a 


worth-while way A summer high and 


elementary school occupies the mornings 


American Equipment is an 
Example and Inspiration 


Chilean Educator After Visiting United 

States is Conscious of Deficiencies in 

Facilities of National Pedagogical Institute 
By MAXIMILIANO SALAS MARCHAN 
Vice President Chilean National Educational 

Association 

HE Pedagogical Institute demands a 

inction it 

discharges, which will permit and facilitate 


home in accord with the f 


its progress—not a luxurious palace, but 
an attractive building, comfortable and 
spacious, where it may care for and im- 
prove the health of its students; where 
the medical staff can exhibit as its best 
implements, the gymnasium, the swim- 

ming pool, and the playing field. 
In this matter we should obtain in- 
spiration from the example of the colleges 
and universities of the 








desire, the summer camp 
has sprung into existence 
and now occupies a 
prominent place not only 
in the lives of boys but 
of grown-ups who have 
caught the sport of the 
thing, and such large 
numbers are now camp- 
ing out that they no 
longer hesitate to ac- 
knowledge their keen de- 
light in this primitive 
form of diversion. 

Yet camping methods 
must be learned, just as 
anything else. It is not 
sufficient to motor or 
bicycle or hike across 
country until a beautiful 
spot is found, and then 
to pitch a tent there. 
The matter of securing 
pure drinking water must first be 
taken into consideration, for impure 
drinking water thoughtlessly consumed 
has been the cause of many fatalities to 
campers. Drainage and proper waste 
disposal and many other important fac- 
tors enter into the choosing of the proper 
camp site. 

For a group of boys banding together 
and going out on a camping expedition, 
other hazards enter, among the most im- 
portant being proper supervision of such 
a group. A great many boys seem to 
think that a summer camp means that 
they will play all day, sit up all night, 
eat impossible things, try to do things 
beyond their strength, and go home all 
tired out. 

The best way for boys to enjoy to the 
fullest extent the camping idea is to join 
one of the well-organized camps whose 





Dinner Call at Camp Roosevelt. 





of the boys, and there are out-of-door 
training, games of every kind, swimming, 
drills, hikes, and extended field work. A 
boy learns to appreciate obedience, be- 
cause he learns why it is necessary, and 
why courtesy and good comradeship go 
hand in hand. 

Camp Roosevelt is an activity of the 
Chicago public-school system, and is 
aided by the War Department, Red Cross, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
other national organizations, and by 
public-spirited business and professional! 
men who are in sympathy with the Camp 
Roosevelt plan for developing boys. Be- 
cause of this support, the fee which boys 
are required to pay is nominal, thus enab- 
ling many boys to attend who otherwise 
would be unable to receive the benefits 
of the courses of training. The camp is 
located near Laporte, Ind. 


United States. How well 
the North American edu- 
cators have appreciated 
the pentrating influence 
of the school building and 
its location, on the minds 
of the students! With- 
out magnificence, incom- 
patible with our pov- 
erty, why should not the 
Pedagogical Institute 
live, as does the North 
American school, in a 
homelike building with 
its pictures, flowering 
windows, rest rooms, and 
rooms for consultation? 
Why not assist in the 
establishment of closer 
relations between pro- 
fessors and students, ac- 
centuating more the 
friendly direction or col- 
laboration by the addition of private 
rooms for the professors wherein they 
can receive the students in consultation? 
Why should there not be a library which 
would be a place of refuge, inviting to 
study and meditation, free from the noise 
of passing? Why not favor the expansive 
and social sentiments of youth, directing 
them toward the organization of sports, 
and unions for cooperation and study 
clubs, with comfortable rooms in which to 
hold their meetings? And, finally, with 
its hall of honor, where the students meet 
daily, why should there not be a tendency 
toward high spiritual unity, with cere- 
monies of a social, artistic, and scientific 
character? 

All this is possible and it is all lacking.— 
Revista de Educacion National, Santiago de 
Chile. 
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Evening Study in any Subject 
esire 


Buffalo, N. Y., Adults May Have Efficient 
Instruction for the Asking. Home Making, 
Citizenship, and Business Subjects Popular 


_ LT education classes in Buffalo 
N. have registered 104,000 

g the past 6 years, an average 
17,000 a year. Figures from 
for 1923, recently 
issued, that in the course of that 
year 1 out of every 15 persons in Buffalo 
over 16 vears of age undertook a program 
of self-improvement made possible by the 


pupils duriy 
of more thar 
the annua 


indicate 


re port 


adult classes 
The Buffalo Department of Education 
names two causes for the large adult en- 
‘advertising’ and “satisfied 
For a week or more before 


rollment 
customers 
the school term begins, 


had special training for work with 
immigrants. About 50 per cent of the 
teachers are recruited from the day- 
school force. The others are chosen 
from any source that can furnish persons 
fitted by preparation, experience, and 
personality. The claim is made that 


‘“Technieal instruction given is equal to 
that offered in institutions of technology. 
They 


are trained technicians, men of practical 


The instructors are teachers plus. 


experience in the field, who have actually 


met and solved the problems which the 


pupils have met or will have to meet 


Needs of Students Recognized in Courses 


Courses organized in accordance with 
the present demands of students are as 
follows: Home making; immigrant edu- 
cation; commercial and business subjects 


including stenography, typing, book- 
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mposes, edits, arranges, 
student organ “The 
The realty course 


in journalism c 
and prints the 
Night 
comprehends the ethics and legal require- 
ments 
estate transaction, as well as the details 


Hutchinson.’ 


relating to every type of real 
of making contracts and searches, draw- 
ing up mortgages, 


students are in attendance. 


deeds, etc. Eighty 


Every week 2,833 night school students 


are using swimming pools and gym- 
nasiums for recreation and health build- 
ing (ll classes are instructed by trained 
teachers. Every gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool is in use. 

According to a recent canvas more 


than 4,000 students in the adult education 
classes received advance in wages as a 
direct result of their extension work. 
Many students finding that experience 
is a hard, expensive, and sometimes a 

poor teacher, study to 





indicat- 
opportunities 


advertisements 
ing the 
offered in the 
inserted in 


extension 
schools are 
the daily and foreign lan- 
guage colored 
posters 


papers; 
are distributed 
throughout the city, es- 
pecially in the office and 
chil- 





factory districts; 
dren in day schools take 
home printed announce- 
ments of the 
moving picture 
display slides announc- 
ing the opportunities 
offered; and pupils re- 
corded in active attend- 
the 


receive personal invita- 





courses; 
houses 


ance previous year 


tions to return, mailed 





a few days before the 
term opens 

“Satisfied customers”’ in the extension 
courses are due to the Buffalo policy of 
maintaining classes whenever and wher- 
ever sufficiently large groups of adults 
will meet for instruction. Fifteen people 
may constitute a sufficiently large group. 
The aim is to offer any subject which can 
contribute to the growth of individual 
ability and talent. To this end advisory 
committees elected by the students keep in 
constant touch with the teachers, fostering 
the splendid spirit of cooperation which is 
manifested in the subject matter of the 
courses, in the units of study, and in the 
location hour of the The 
location is always that best suited to the 
convenience of the pupils, be it school, 
home, hotel, 
mission, or neighborhood house. 

However experienced in other lines, 
teachers are not employed for the depart- 
ment of adult education until they have 


and classes. 


shop, factory, hospital, 





Military Formation at Camp Roosevelt. 


keeping, investments, journalism, and 
realty; academic courses; physical edu- 
cation; technical, vocational, and trade 
improvement studies; and citizenship. 

Many of the home-making courses are 
conducted in the afternoons at a time 
and place convenient to housekeepers. 
As social neighborhood units, these 
classes exert a large Americanizing in- 
fluence. Work done in them comprises 
designing, making, remodeling or cutting 
down of clothing, and every phase of 
buying, preparing, and serving food. 

In keeping with the policy of making 
education get, stenography, 
typing, and book-keeping courses are 
organized in elementary school buildings 
to serve the convenience of those who 
can not attend classes in the high schools. 

The most recent business courses to be 
added by request are those in invest- 
ments, journalism, and realty. The class 


easy to 


advance themselves in 
the vocation in which 
they are employed; 
other students seek to 
provide themselves with 
another vocational re- 
source to insure against 
change in trade condi- 
tions. Immigrant edu- 
cation classes, with an 
enrollment next in size 
to the home-making 
classes, each year teach 
4,000 to 6,000 immi- 
grants to read, write, or 
speak the English lan- 
guage. Graduates from 
the citizenship school 
are admitted to citizen- 
ship without further 


examination of their 
educational  quali- 
fications. 

wy 


The British Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, whose teaching staff is 
said to “‘embrace the finest scientific 
intellects of the day,’”’ will give two post- 
graduate scholarships of £300 each for 
students from the universities of each of 
the Dominions of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and India. 
The selection of the students will be made 
in the manner chosen by the Premiers of 
the respective The funds 
for the scholarships came from “private 


Dominions. 


friends.”’ : 

Ww 
Scientific salesmanship as applied to 
life insurance is taught by Columbia 
University in one of its extension courses. 
Actual practice in selling insurance is 
required of the students, as well as study 
of the most approved methods of modern 


salesmanship. 
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Maryland’s Bureau of Child 
Hygiene 
Effective Work for Expectant Mothers, 


Infants, and Preschool Children. People 
Reached in Every Available Way 


ORE THAN HALF of the children 
beginning their first year’s school- 
ing in Maryland are handicapped by some 
condition due to impairment of vision, 
tonsil and adenoid growths, rickets, den- 
tal decay, or other defects, from which 
they ought to have been freed years be- 
fore, according to a recent bulletin issued 
by the bureau of child hygiene of the 
Maryland Department of Health. 

The preschool child who has passed in- 
fancy has been neglected. Few children 
die during this period, as compared with 
the appalling loss of infants who die 
before reaching the age of 12 months; but 
between the ages of 2 and 7 many serious 
physical defects develop and health hab- 
its, which may persist through life and 
have an important bearing upon a child’s 
success of failure, are formed. 

Taking the stand that when the people 
of Maryland know how much more can 
be done to lay the foundation for healthy 
manhood and womanhood in young chil- 
dren they will see to it that proper meas- 
ures are put into practice, the State bu- 
reau of child hygiene uses every oppor- 
tunity to give publicity to better mater- 
nity and to better child-health care. A 
series of simple talks for mothers about 
themselves and their children, published 
in a metropolitan daily and reprinted, 
in many county papers, brought a grati- 
fying response. County fairs attract a 
large and representative attendance and 
enable the bureau to establish another 
contact with the rural child not readily 
reached by ordinary methods. An effec- 
tive object lesson is a ‘‘health mobile,” 
showing by child-health 
exhibit the value of physical examination 
of children. 
the careful examination of young children, 
the mothers are advised as to defects dis- 
covered, and their children are referred 
to the family physieians for further 
treatm ent. 

To keep mothers and children well and 
to detect incipient illness and defects not 
previously brought to the attention of 
doctors, the bureau is helping various 
counties organize permanent conferences 
children. Expectant 


means of a 


An opportunity is given for 


for mothers and 
mothers, infants, and preschool children 
are the three groups for which special 
The last-named group 
Advice is given 


provision is made. 
is eagerly sought out. 
the parents on the proper food, hours of 
sleep, exercise, care of the teeth, and 
other matters. Children and mothers are 
sent to their own physicians if it is found 
necessary. 
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New Kindergarten Journal Soon to 
Appear 
1 


appearance in September, 1924, sponsored 


by the International Kindergarten Union. 


w educational journal will make its 


This journal will be devoted to the needs 
of childhood education and will contain 
articles upon various phases of preschool 
education as well as upon the problems of 
the kindergarten and primary grades. 

The editor in chief will be Miss May 
Murray who has been editor of the 

Kindergarten— First Grade” for a num- 
ber of years. Miss Murray will be as- 
sisted by a committee of leading kinder- 
garten and primary teachers. A section 
will be devoted to practical suggestions 
for class room work, which will be fully 
illustrated. Among the other materials 
which it will contain will be found the 
records of activities and procedings of the 


International Kindergarten Union.— 

Mary G. Waite. 

Teeth of Alaskan Natives Receive 
Attention 


In its work in Alaska the Bureau of 
Education has hitherto been unable to 
give systematic attention to the dental 
needs of the natives. By means of its 
ship Bozer, the bureau is now affording 
such relief. That vessel is now cruising 
in southeastern Alaska, and among the 
passengers is a dentist (employed by the 
bureau) whose services are greatly in 
demand. 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IN | 
THIS NUMBER 


Equipment of the Teachers College 
Faculty - - Charles McKenney 
Museums in Relationship to Schools 
Laurence Vail Coleman 
Novel Methods in Antipodean Edu- 
cation - ~ ~ ~ Mark Cohen 
Some Problems of Health Education 
in Colleges - - - - = - 
- «- H. Shindle Wingert, M. D. 
London Day Continuation Schools 
A London Correspondent 
Eight Years in the Life of Becky 
Goodman - J. F. Rogers, M. D. 
Some Noteworthy Efforts Toward 
Economy of Time 
Ideals of Czechoslovakian Schools 
Emanuel V. Lippert 
American Spelling Compared with 
British - - John A. Lester 
The Rural School Health Program 
- - Florence A. Sherman, M. D. 
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Higher Standards for Oregon 


Institutions 


Date of Going into Effect Postponed uniil 
1926-27. New Standards Substantially 
Those of American Council of Education 


EW STANDARDS prescribed by the 
United States Bureau of Education 

for the higher institutions of Oregon will 
go into effect in 1926. 
poned at the unanimous request of the 


The date was post- 


State superintendent of public instruction 
and representatives of the colleges and 
universities of the State. The standards 
now in operation were established more 
than ten years ago, being essentially 
those adopted by the Conference of Chief 
State School Officers of the North Central 
and West Central States at Salt Lake City 
in 1910. The new standards are with cer- 
tain modifications identical with those 
adopted by the committee on standards 
of the American Council on Education 
about two years ago. 

Oregon is the only State in the Union 
in which the Bureau of Education is 
authorized by law to accredit colleges and 
universities. The Oregon law of 1911 
provides that “A standard college, univer- 
sity, or normal school is one that shall be 
standardized by the United States Bureau 
of Education.’’ Inspections of the Ore- 
gon colleges for this purpose have been 
conducted by Dr. K. C. Babcock and Dr. 
S. P. Capen, former specialists in higher 
education at the bureau, and by Dr. 


George F. Zook, who now holds this» 


position. 

The following institutions at present 
constitute the list of standard institu- 
tions in that State: University of Oregon, 
Oregon Agricultural College, Reed Col- 
lege, Willamette University, Pacific Uni- 
versity, and Linfield College. 


Stimulates Establishment of Libraries 


in Rural Schools 


Every school except five in Robertson 
County, Tenn., has a library. This is 
partly the result of a contest among the 
counties of Tennessee in which the State 
department of education and the State 
library depository jointly offered a teach- 
ers’ library to the county having the 
largest number of school libraries. Rob- 
ertson County made the best record and 
won the prize. The teachers’ library, 
which contains many of the latest books 
on education, has been placed in the office 
of the county superintendent. In the 
course of the contest the various schools 
held entertainments and used the money 
to buy books. 
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